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THE 1919 CENSUS ON THE 
TERRITORY OF SLOVAKIA' 


Rebekah Klein-Pejsova 


When the First World War ended in 1918, the four empires that 
had determined the shape of state and social relations within and be- 
yond their borders — the Habsburg, the German, the Russian, and the 
Ottoman — had dissolved. A state system based on the principle of 
national self-determination took their place in East Central Europe, 
in which citizenship and state belonging were seen through a nation- 
al lens. Unrest and anarchy were characteristic of the prevailing at- 
mosphere in many regions of the collapsing Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy in the fall of 1918. In Slovakia, that instability was part of the 
larger struggle for the future of the newly bounded territory. Unlike 
other regions of former Hungary being incorporated into the new or 
transformed successor states, like Croatia (Yugoslavia) or Transyl- 
vania (Romania), Slovakia had never been administratively defined 
on its own, but solely as sixteen counties and four municipalities of 
northern Hungary. By the end of the war, the collapse of the old or- 
der without replacement by the new left Slovakia in a chaotic condi- 
tion. Amid the upheaval, looting, and anti-Jewish excesses that typi- 
fied the period, local National Councils had formed with the goal of 
consolidating the new state. But they were too weak to decisively 
resist regional Hungarian opposition and Budapest's efforts to main- 
tain the territory.2 While Czechoslovakia's birth was announced in 
Prague on October 28, 1918, the view from Slovakia was far less 
definitive. It was not a foregone conclusion that Slovakia would in- 
deed be incorporated into the new state. Slovakia was in a precarious 
position, loosened from defeated Hungary, but not yet officially 
joined with Bohemia and Moravia. 


'This article is a version of a chapter originally published in my book Mapping Je- 
wish Loyalties in Interwar Slovakia (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2015). 
This material appears courtesy of Indiana University Press. All rights reserved. 
*Pubomir Liptak, "Slovakia in the 20" Century," in Elena Mannova, ed., 4 Concise 
History of Slovakia. Studia Historica Slovaca XXI (Bratislava: Historicky ustav 
SAV, 2000), 239. 
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Slovak historians characterize the unstable “Prevrat” era as the 
"Struggle for Slovakia," a view that highlights Slovakia's contested 
status between the Magyars and the Czechs. Save for a handful of 
Slovak national leaders, the Slovaks themselves moved through this 
picture as a frustrated underclass, taking advantage of the volatile, 
chaotic climate to set upon state administrators, notaries, policemen, 
shopkeepers, innkeepers, and the propertied. Slovaks found them- 
selves in a moment of great release. It offered them a chance to vent 
their anger and frustration at the war and the Hungarian system. The 
newly-formed local National Councils sought to mitigate these wide- 
spread outbreaks of violence. Yet these local organs had little con- 
trol, or the ability to quell Hungarian resistance to the power transfer, 
which was further impeded by the power structure of the old state, 
still in place. A Hungarian demand for a referendum on the changes 
surfaced, relying on the fragmentation of the population along re- 
gional and social lines, degrees of national consciousness, and lack 
of information about the political transformation. It was the first time 
Budapest asked Slovaks for their opinions. The views of ordinary 
people, "varied from enthusiastic welcoming of the new state and the 
‘liberation' of Slovakia, through apathy and desire for peace, to fear 
of a new unknown situation, of uncertain permanence and threaten- 
ing new bloodshed and military solutions." 

The Hungarian National Council in Budapest came into being 
only on October 25, 1918, somewhat later than those of the national 
minorities. It was established by Count Mihaly Karolyi, who was 
widely believed to be the emperor-king's obvious choice for the new 
Prime Minister. Oszkar Jaszi, the progressive Hungarian social sci- 
entist, historian, and politician, drafted the Hungarian National 
Council's twelve-point program. It called for Hungarian independ- 
ence, an immediate and separate peace treaty with the Allies, univer- 
sal suffrage with a secret ballot, land reform, and recognition of the 
rights of the national minorities within a federalized Hungary.’ When 
Emperor-King Charles appointed Count Janos Hadik instead, mas- 
sive anti-government demonstrations broke out, demanding Karolyi.” 


“Ibid. 

‘Péter Hanak, ed., The Corvina History of Hungary: From Earliest Times Until the 
Present Day (Budapest: Corvina Books, 1991), 164. 

*Laszlé Kontler, 4 History of Hungary (New York, Hampshire: Palgrave Mac- 
millan, 2002), 328. 
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It was October 28, the same day as the declaration of the new 
Czechoslovak Republic in Prague. By the night of October 30 
through 31, crowds of soldiers and civilians demonstrated in the 
streets of Budapest. They later occupied public buildings, prevented 
troops loyal to Karolyi from moving out of the city, captured Buda- 
pest's military governor, and freed political prisoners as in 1848. 
Soldiers tore off the emblems on their uniforms and replaced them 
with asters and rosettes. Emperor-King Charles retreated and Karolyi 
formed a new independent Hungarian government. Vanquished 
Hungary appeared to be on the path to democratization.° 

Meanwhile, Slovak national leaders, mostly from central Slo- 
vakia converged in Turciansky Svaty Martin, the seat of the Slovak 
national movement and established the Slovak National Council. 
They had little news of what was happening in Prague, Budapest, or 
Europe more broadly. The Council wished, however, to take a stand 
on the dramatically unfolding events. The Slovak politician Milan 
Hodza had been negotiating with Karolyi in Budapest. He arrived in 
Martin on October 30 just as the Council was about to issue the Mar- 
tin Declaration, announcing the secession of Slovakia from Hungary, 
Slovak self-determination and a desire for inclusion in the Czecho- 
slovak state, which fulfilled Prague's wishes.’ 

The Slovak National Council had no army, so it could not en- 
force its program or maintain order. Individual militias sprang up in 
towns and cities across Slovakia, engaging in a power struggle with 
the newly-formed Hungarian National Councils. It was a highly un- 
stable environment. Demobilized Slovak soldiers (from the Hungari- 
an army) formed the mainstay of active Slovak participation in the 
evolving power struggle. They created paramilitary groups in the 
forests, especially in western Slovakia, with about four thousand sol- 
diers active around Bratislava. To dispel the threat of anarchy and 
establish control over the territory, the Czechoslovak National Coun- 
cil brought Slovak representatives into the newly formed National 
Assembly in Prague in early November of 1918. ° 

Slovakia's first provisional "Slovak Government" was set up in 
Western Slovakia near the Moravia-Slovak border by the Czechoslo- 


° Hanak, ed., Corvina History of Hungary, 164-5. 

7Carol Skalnik Leff, National Conflict in Czechoslovakia: The Making and Rema- 
king of a State, 1918-1987 (New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1988), 40-41. 
’Liptak, "VII. Slovakia in the 20" Century," in Concise History of Slovakia, 239. 
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vak government in Prague, and began to function on November 6. It 
was led by Vavro Srobar, Minister Plenipotentiary for Slovakia. On 
December12, it was replaced by a Ministry for Slovakia, which 
Srobar established in Zilina in the midst of a combined Czech, 
French and Italian effort to drive Hungarian troops out of Slovak 
territory.” Less than two weeks later, on December 21, Czechoslovak 
Foreign Minister Edvard Benes successfully negotiated French 
recognition of a demarcation line of the Slovak territory.'° Entente 
forces would drive Hungarian troops past the demarcation line on 
January 20, 1919. That line more or less became the country's offi- 
cial border with the signing of the Treaty of Trianon in 1920.'’ When 
Srobar's administration grew too large for Zilina, he deliberated with 
Samuel Zoch, a Lutheran clergyman from Modra near Pressburg 
(later Bratislava) who was the principal author of the Martin Decla- 
ration of October 30, 1918, on where Slovakia's central government 
should be moved. They decided in early January of 1919 to move the 
capital to Pressburg on February 4, 1919. Zoch was placed in charge 
of the Pressburg district administration (Zupan), and orchestrated the 
Czechoslovak takeover of the city from January 1, 1919. "Bratislava" 
became the city's standard official name in March of 1919." 

Hungary would make one more sustained military effort toward 
maintaining its prewar borders. Under Béla Kun's short-lived Hun- 
garian Soviet Republic, lasting for 133 days beginning March 21, 
1919, the Hungarian Red Army made significant inroads into Slo- 
vakia. It was driven out following an ultimatum by the Entente pow- 
ers at the end of June 1919. The Hungarian Red Army finally retreat- 
ed from Slovakia on June 30, 1919, and by July 24 the Czechoslovak 
government held the entire territory.'* 


*Peter Bugge, "The Making of a Slovak City: The Czechoslovak Renaming of Press- 
burg/Pozsony/Presporok, 1918-19," Austrian History Yearbook 35 (2004): 221. 
Ibid., 213. 
"7 iptak, "VII. Slovakia in the 20" Century," in Concise History of Slovakia, 243. 
"Bugge, "The Making of a Slovak City," 221. 
"For a detailed discussion of the series of revolutions in Hungary see: Laszlo Kont- 
ler, A History of Hungary (New York, Hampshire: Palgrave Macmillan, 2002) chap- 
ter VII "In Search of an Identity", 324-344; Ivan VGlgyés, ed., Hungary in Revolu- 
tion, 1918-1919. Nine Essays (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1971); Andras 
Siklos, Revolution in Hungary and the Dissolution of the Multinational State 1918 
(Budapest: Akadémiai Kiad6, 1988); Rudolf 1. Tékés, Béla Kun and the Hungarian 
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On the Czechoslovak state level, the Struggle for Slovakia en- 
tailed not only the physical, geographic aspect of territorial incorpo- 
ration, but also the more slippery aspect of drawing the multinational 
population of Slovakia into the mental landscape of the new state. 
Coming to terms with the World War I Czech argument that the 
Czechs and Slovaks were two branches of the same Czechoslovak 
nation, and so should together form the dominant national group 
within the Czechoslovak nation-state, required a shift in direction. 
The events of the “Prevrat’ underscore the tense relations between, 
first and foremost, Hungarians and Slovaks, and Jews and Slovaks, 
but also, increasingly between Czechs and Slovaks. These relation- 
ships would influence shifts in overall understandings of nationhood 
and nationality, as well as national political programs within the new 
state. 

Czechoslovakia was a nation-state in formation. Successful 
Czechoslovak state building required incorporating the territory and 
peoples of Slovakia. This was not to be accomplished by gradually 
building popular consensus, but through military engagement and 
diplomatic maneuvering.'* Drawing the borders in this way would 
have significant implications for Czechoslovakia's domestic and in- 
ternational nationalities problems. Prague needed the Slovaks, a 
"state forming nation,"'> or there would be no independent Czecho- 
slovakia. Without the Slovaks, the Czechs could not form a majority 
in the parliament and legitimately create a viable state. The Slovaks 
likewise needed the Czechs to help them leave Hungary. They need- 
ed the Czechs to help them establish a functioning civil and govern- 
mental infrastructure in Slovakia, and to create an educational sys- 
tem for producing Slovak national elites ready to take control of the 
developing infrastructure. The help the Slovaks desired was tempo- 


rary. 


Soviet Republic (published for the Hoover Institution on War, Revolution and Peace 
at Stanford University by New York: Praeger Publishers, 1967). 

'’Aviel Roshwald, Ethnic Nationalism and the Fall of Empires (London, NY: Rout- 
ledge, 2001), 162. 

'5) iptak, "VII. Slovakia in the 20" Century," in A Concise History of Slovakia, 245. 
Czechs alone formed only 49 percent of the total Czechoslovak state population 
without the Slovaks. Whereas, according to the 1921 Czechoslovak census, "Czech- 
oslovaks" formed 65.5lpercent of the total Czechoslovak state population, and 
"Germans" 23.36 percent. 

8) iptak, "VII. Slovakia in the 20" Century," in A Concise History of Slovakia, 245. 
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In the introduction to his memoir on the formative years 1918 
through 1920, Osvobodené Slovensko (Liberated Slovakia), Vavro 
Srobar recounted his first meeting with R.W. Seton-Watson, the in- 
fluential British historian and political activist who brought nation- 
ality questions in Austria-Hungary to the world's attention. In 1907 
Seton-Watson came to Rozsahegy (Ruzomberok) in the central Slo- 
vak Low Tatra region, where Srobar was then working, while resear- 
ching the national question for what would be his first major work, 
Racial Problems in Hungary.'’ Due to the objectivity and calm with 
which Seton-Watson discussed Magyarization, Srobar found himself 
unable to discern where his visitor stood on the issue. Before they 
parted, Seton-Watson surprised Srobar with a question: "And what is 
your state program?" he asked. After a moment's hesitation, Srobar 
replied, "Great Moravia,'® with Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, Slovakia, 
and Pannonia," which Seton-Watson "accepted without commen- 
tary." "That [conversation] took place seven years before the out- 
break of the world war," continued Srobar, "and eleven years after- 
ward 'Great Moravia' received the name the 'Czechoslovak State.""” 

Language was the connection between the "Czechoslovak tribes" 
that Srobar professed in his memoir, from their ancient roots to the 
present. Even the establishment of a new literary language in Slo- 
vakia, thanks to Cudovit Stur's nineteenth century codification of the 
central Slovak dialect, "did not for a moment disturb the conscious- 
ness of Czechoslovak tribal unity," he asserted. "The longing for 
close cultural, economic, and political unity increased yearly in pro- 
portion to the growing pressure of brutal Magyarization," he added.” 
Srobar underscored a romantic one-thousand year story of the unitary 
Czechoslovak nation/tribe — focusing on shared language, history, 


"London: Archibald Constable & Co. Ltd., 1908. 

'8"Great Moravia," a large Slavic state that existed between 833 and 906, was an im- 
portant component of the Czechoslovak romantic national idea as well as the deve- 
lopment of Slovak nationalism. Considered to have bridged the western Slavs with 
the Slavonic tribes in the Balkans and with Byzantium, the weakening state col- 
lapsed under attack by the Magyar tribes who settled in the Danube Basin in approx- 
imately 896. The Czech and Slovak tribes then underwent separate development. 
For more on Great Moravia see Jan Dekan, Velka Morava: Doba a umenie (Brati- 
slava: Tatran, 1976). 

Vravro Srobar, Osvobodené Slovensko. Pamati z rokov 1918-1920, Svizok Prvy 
(Prague, 1928), 7-8. 

2S robar, Osvobodené Slovensko, 11. 
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interests, and ancestral ties — that had been so successful in garnering 
international support for the Czechoslovak state building project dur- 
ing the war in his celebratory and didactic jubilee year volume. 

While the idea of a unitary Czechoslovak nation prevailed inter- 
nationally, the most compelling connection between the Czechs and 
Slovaks for the prospects of independent statehood was demograph- 
ic. Though Czechs constituted a majority in Bohemia and Moravia, 
they feared that the collapse of Austria-Hungary would spell their 
incorporation into a Greater Germany, due to the existence of a sub- 
stantial German minority in these lands. At the beginning of the war, 
Czech leaders first sought a reorganization of the Monarchy along 
federal lines with a large degree of autonomy for the Czechs, though 
soon discarded the plan as unfeasible.”’ In working toward the ulti- 
mate goal of independence, the idea of incorporating the estimated 
three million strong Slovak population became an increasingly at- 
tractive solution to counterbalancing the significant German minority 
in Bohemia and Moravia.” By the end of the war T.G. Masaryk and 
BeneS’ had the commitment of the Entente powers to an independent 
Czechoslovakia. The Slovak population became the key to the 
Czechoslovak nation's demographic legitimacy in its new multina- 
tional national state. The Paris Peace Conference called upon the 
Czechoslovak delegation to statistically demonstrate the dominance 
of the Slovaks in the multinational territory of Slovakia. The viability 
of the Czechoslovak state depended upon it. 

In order to collect the necessary data, the Czechoslovak govern- 
ment organized a provisional census for Slovakia. Such a census 
could not be carried out until the borders of the territory were de- 
fined and secured, and military upheavals had ceased. This meant 
waiting until the ultimatum given by the Entente powers had driven 
Béla Kun's Red Army troops out of Slovakia at the end of June 1919, 
and until the Czechoslovak government had control over the territory 
at the end of July. While the change of regimes was not officially 
over, and the borders were not fixed by law until Hungary signed the 
Treaty of Trianon on June 4, 1920, Czechoslovakia held the de facto 
borders securely enough by August 1919 that it was feasible to set 
the census in motion. The primary goal of the census was: 


“1 Joseph Rothschild, East Central Europe between the Two World Wars. A History 
of East Central Europe, vol. 9 (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1974), 76. 
2 Leff, National Conflict in Czechoslovakia, 35. 
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[To gather] the necessary information for the Peace Conference 
concerning how many Slovaks there [were] in the occupied territory 
of the former Kingdom of Hungary, so that it would be possible to 
correct and prove false the Hungarian census of 1910, as well as to 
ascertain other general national proportions in Slovak communities, 
namely the [extent of] the Magyarization of these communities, the 
Magyarization of schools and churches."” 

The 1919 census was the first attempt by the Czechoslovak gov- 
ernment to map the territory of Slovakia for state building purposes. 
Mapping Slovakia meant reframing the national ratios of multina- 
tional/ethnic/linguistic Slovakia in terms of Slovak, and thus Czech- 
oslovak, dominance. The Czechoslovak government had to prove 
that the former government sought to create Magyar demographic 
superiority in the same lands through forced assimilation and manip- 
ulation of statistics. The aim of the census was, in other words, to 
find the ethnic Slovaks whose numbers would prove that a "falsifica- 
tion," or deliberate Magyarization of the nationalities had taken place 
in the decades before the war. 

Josef Mraz of the newly-created Czechoslovak State Statistical 
Office” set out from Prague to Zilina,” the provisional capital of 
Slovakia, in mid-January 1919 to propose his ideas for the upcom- 
ing Slovak census to Vavro Srobar, the Minister Plenipotentiary for 
Slovakia.” His talks with Srobar lasted an exhausting four days, dur- 
ing which time they debated how the structure, method, and concept 
of the census could best meet its chief goal: to find out how many 
Slovaks there were in Slovakia. Upon his arrival in Prague, he wrote 
up a report of the Zilina proceedings and the census instructions up- 


* Slovensky ndrodny archiv (hereafter SNA), file: Ministerstvo s plnou mocou pre 
spravu Slovenska, hereafter MPS, box 277, inv. no. 74. "Prozatimni s¢itani lidu na 
Slovensku." In this transitional period before the signing of the Treaty of Trianon, 
Slovakia was often denoted as the "occupied territory of the former Kingdom of 
Hungary." 

*4Josef Mraz (1882-1934) was one of the co-founders of the Czechoslovak State 
Statistical Office, who had begun his work as a statistician for the Provincial Statis- 
tical Office of the Bohemian Kingdom. He is noted for his work on the first census 
in Slovakia (1919), as well as on statistical theory and agricultural statistics. Fede- 
ralni statisticky fad, 70 let ceskoslovenské statni statistiky (Praha, 1989), 194. 
*°Zilina was the provisional capital of Slovakia from December 12, 1918 through 
February 4, 1919, when Bratislava (Pozsony, Pressburg) became the capital. 

6Vavro Srobar was the Minister Plenipotentiary for Slovakia (Minister s plnou mo- 
cou pre spravu Slovenska, MPS). 
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on which they had agreed. He sent the instructions to be translated 
into Slovak, Magyar, and German.”” Mraz included in his report a 
new, subjective definition of nationality that would challenge prewar 
methods of counting and classifying the population based on lan- 
guage. This definition would be the point of departure for fresh de- 
bates and reevaluations of nationhood in the evolving circumstances 
of the interwar Czechoslovak state. He argued that, "In contrast to 
{mother tongue], the concept 'nationality' means adherence to a cer- 
tain internal conviction, which cannot be explained in an ambiguous 
way, similar to religious conviction," and that it follows from this 
conclusion that Jews should have the option of declaring either for 
their own Jewish nationality, or for the nationality of others, without 
regard for religious affiliation.”* 

Debates over "Jewish nationality" formed the centerpiece of the 
overall reevaluation of nationality and nationhood in Czechoslo- 
vakia. Jewish nationality came to be used as an exceptional example 
in formulating opposing positions on the meaning, classification, and 
function of nationality in the new state. Through it, Czechoslovakia 
shifted the concept of nationality closer to an ethnic or racial under- 
standing of the term, rather than a linguistic or cultural one. The 
Czechoslovak government, together with the multinational popula- 
tion of the state, initiated the process of actualizing theoretical con- 
cepts of nationality and nationhood through the 1919 census in Slo- 
vakia. Responses to the 1919 census gave nationality meaning in the 
postwar environment, in the context of new states created on the 
principle of national self-determination. 

In the process of creating the 1919 Slovak census, Czechoslovak 
demographers also came to a preliminary decision regarding how 
Czechoslovakia would "see" and count Jewish nationality.” The 
Jewish case was especially problematic because Czechoslovakia did 
not consider the Jewish population in Czechoslovakia to possess its 
own national language, even in Slovakia and Sub-Carpathian Ruthe- 
nia where Yiddish language usage was more widespread, but never- 


27SNA, f. MPS, box 277, inv. no. 101. From the report by Josef Mraz, "Prozatimni 
séitani lidu na Slovensku," February 8, 1919. 

28SNA, f. MPS, box 277, inv. No. 76. "Prozatimni séitani lidu na Slovensku" 

See: James C. Scott, Seeing Like a State: how certain schemes to improve the hu- 
man condition have failed (New Haven, Ct.: Yale University Press, 1998), for think- 
ing about ways the state "sees" the population and makes it "legible." 
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theless did not dispute Jewish national status within the state. An 
influential work on national questions published in Prague in early 
1919 declared: "Language forms the distinguishing characteristic of 
the nation: a nation must have its own language, otherwise it is not a 


How would the Czechoslovak state square its recognition of 
Jewish national status with the alleged lack of a distinctive national 
language among the Jews of Czechoslovakia? Debates surrounding 
Jewish nationality and its codification for census purposes lay at the 
core of a Czechoslovak reevaluation of the overall meaning of na- 
tionality in the postwar period. Decisions regarding the meaning and 
function of Jewish nationality within the Czechoslovak context went 
hand in hand with the process of integrating Slovakia into the 
Czechoslovak state. The Jewish case illuminates the way the process 
of Czechoslovak state building — including the interrelated efforts to 
arrive at the true number of Slovaks and Czechs, and to reconcile the 
dissonant linguistic-national circumstances of the Jewish population 
so as to codify Jewish nationality within Czechoslovakia — led to an 
increased unbundling of language from nationality as an absolute 
indicator of national belonging, and movement toward a definition of 
nationality as an internal conviction. 

To begin, it is helpful to take a step back to look at the relation- 
ship between language, nationalism, and nationhood; and then to 
consider their relationship as applied to the institutionalized collec- 
tion of data for census purposes. First of all, for the peoples of East 
Central Europe, including the Jews, the nation building process was 
a fundamental component of modern politics. Nation building re- 
quired raising the national consciousness of the members of the 
group, as well as making a convincing case to the world that the 
group was indeed a real nationality. The most important proof of na- 
tional existence was language: a special, unique language belonging 
to the national group alone.”! 

Nineteenth century nationalism deemed language the most im- 
portant characteristic marking one nation from another. Language 


Bohdan Klineberger, Narod a ndrodnost (Praha, 1919), 53. 
B7ra Mendelsohn, On Modern Jewish Politics (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1993), 128. 
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was the primary determinant of nationhood.” Nationalism assumes 
that people naturally group themselves into nations, that these na- 
tions have identifiable characteristics, and that their only legitimate 
form of government is self-government.*’ Making language central 
to nationalism, argues Elie Kedourie, erases the distinction between 
linguistic and racial nationalism, because then the conception of na- 
tionalism itself contains all linguistic, racial, religious and other fea- 
tures. The connection between language and ethnicity is also height- 
ened.** 

Nation — "one of the most puzzling and tendentious items in 
the political lexicon"*’ — has been variously defined as dependent 
more on "objective" factors including language, religion and cus- 
toms, territory and institutions; and alternatively as coalescing from 
"subjective" factors like attitudes, perceptions, and sentiments.*° The 
features deemed "objective" have been conceived to mark the 
boundaries of nations, and features deemed "subjective" to give it 
internal cohesion and solidarity. "Objective" criteria like language 
are not enough in and of themselves to establish whether a group is a 
nation or not. Rather, suggests Walker Connor, "the essence of the 
nation is a psychological bond that joins a people and differentiates 
it, in the subconscious conviction of its members, from all nonmem- 
bers in a most vital way."’’ His conception closely agrees with Ernest 
Gellner's, where a common language does not bind a group into a 
nation without mutual recognition of each other. "A mere category of 
persons (say, occupants of a given territory or speakers of a given 
language, for example) becomes a nation if and when the members 
of the category firmly recognize certain mutual rights and duties to 


"7 et us follow our own path...let all men speak well or ill of our nation, our litera- 
ture, our language: they are ours, they are ourselves, and let that be enough," B. 
Suphan, ed., Johann Gottfried Herder, Sammtliche Werke (Berlin: Weidmann), in 
Smith, Nationalism, 27. 
* Elie Kedourie, Nationalism (London: Hutchinson, 1961), 68. 

Ibid. 
“Charles Tilly, The Formation of National States in Western Europe (Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 1975), 6. 
**Anthony D. Smith, Nationalism: Theory, Ideology, History (Malden, MA: Black- 
well Publishers Inc., 2001), 11. 
*7Walker Connor, Ethnonationalism: The Quest for Understanding (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1994), 197. 
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each other in virtue of their shared membership in it."** A people 


must feel its nationhood. That feeling of nationhood, the condition of 
being a nation, has been theorized in two main ways in its European 
context. The first is considered to derive more from a sense of mutu- 
al belonging to a political community in which equal citizens partici- 
pate in a common culture; while the second is regarded as more re- 
lated to a sense of mutual belonging to an ethnocultural community 
of descent with political ambitions.” Neither is exclusive, nor analo- 
gous to the state. States can be defined by their autonomous institu- 
tional activity, and by their "legitimate monopoly of coercion and 
extraction in a given territory," but the state itself is not the national 
political community.” 

Anthony Smith's paired conceptions of nation and ethnie high- 
light the group's internal cohesion, solidarity, and mutual loyalty. 
Smith defines nation as "a named human community occupying a 
homeland, and having common myths and a shared history, a com- 
mon public culture, a single economy and common rights and duties 
for all members;" as distinguished from ethnie "a named human 
community connected to a homeland, possessing common myths of 
ancestry, shared memories, one or more elements of shared culture, 
and a measure of solidarity, at least among the elites."*' Smith's con- 
cept of the ethnie is especially important in the Jewish case for un- 
derstanding the coherence of the group without territory and without 
a special, unique, shared vernacular. Late nineteenth century Jewish 
nationalism relied on "subjective" characteristics for modern Jewish 
nation building; above all a common heritage and shared historical 
experience. Language was conspicuously absent from the short list. 
"Who amongst us has a sufficient acquaintance with Hebrew to ask 
for a railway ticket in that language?" Theodor Herzl famously asked 
in 1896. 
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How then do you count "nationality" on the census? What, in 
fact, is being counted? Census-creating demographers differ from 
theorists in their need to count and quantify, classify and categorize 
state populations. Definitions of nation push and pull against the in- 
stitutional demands of the state. The real question here is how the 
complex and fluctuating "nation" is tagged and boxed and bureaucra- 
tized for use by the state. What does it mean and how is it used? Na- 
tion indeed becomes, as Rogers Brubaker explains, a "practical cate- 
gory, institutionalized form, contingent event, and category of prac- 
tice." "We should not ask 'what is a nation," he writes, "but rather: 
how is nationhood as a political and cultural form institutionalized 
within and among states? How does nation work as a practical cate- 
gory, as classificatory scheme, as cognitive frame?" The crystalli- 
zation of Jewish nationality in Czechoslovakia exemplifies the pro- 
cess by which nation is bureaucratized and given institutional form 
in interwar East Central Europe. Jewish nationality became an ex- 
ceptional category of practice within the borders of interwar Czecho- 
slovakia; it was the only nationality in East Central Europe not 
bound by language. 

Demographers began to answer the question of how to count na- 
tionality on the census at the meeting of the International Statistical 
Congress in St. Petersburg in 1872. There, they agreed that language 
was the primary marker of nationality, and that counting nationality 
according to language was the most effective means of capturing and 
recording nationality for the interests of the state. The question of 
how to codify nationality in a state census had first been debated at 
the 1857 Congress in Vienna, but without conclusive results. The St. 
Petersburg Congress decided that language was the best objective 
indicator of nationality, the most reliable one, and the least confus- 
ing, as "each perfectly knows the language used since childhood to 
think and express oneself."** But how should the census ask about 
language? The conclusions of the St. Petersburg conference point to 
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an acceptance of mother tongue as the most valid language situation 
type to use in codifying nationality for the census. Other language 
situation types include, but are not limited to: language most com- 
monly used, language of daily use, family language, language in 
which one prays, and the language that one speaks with one's chil- 
dren. 

Language was first counted on the Austrian and the Hungarian 
census in 1880. In Austria, language was counted according to "lan- 
guage of daily use" (Umgangssprache); while in the Kingdom of 
Hungary, language was counted according to "mother tongue" (an- 
yanyelv). When Czechoslovakia came into existence after the First 
World War, it brought together two traditions of national codifica- 
tion through language proxy.In discussing the relationship of lan- 
guage to nationality for the development of the census, Czechoslo- 
vak demographers favored "mother tongue," as nationality was 
counted in the Kingdom of Hungary, over "language of daily use," as 
it was done in Austria. They argued that counting according to lan- 
guage of daily use had led to an under representation of Czechs on 
the Austrian census, and inherently underestimated the numbers of 
minority national groups where the official language was that of the 
dominant national group. The dependent position of the Czechs had 
resulted in more Czechs declaring themselves as Germans when 
counted this way, they asserted, because a Czech in a German lan- 
guage environment would indeed have used that language on a daily 
basis. Counting according to mother tongue had led to even greater 
statistical manipulations in the Kingdom of Hungary. 

Czechoslovak demographers contended that corruption of the 
census process in Hungary for the purpose of statistically increasing 
the number of Magyars had resulted in a gross underestimation of the 
number of ethnic Slovaks. Consequently, Slovaks as a people suf- 
fered more in Hungary than the Czechs in Austria. Yet they agreed 
that if the census were carried out properly, counting nationality by 
mother tongue would yield the most accurate and objective picture of 
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the demographic composition of the state.*” Czechoslovak demogra- 
phers accepted the definition of mother tongue as "the language 
which is most familiar to a person since childhood and with which 
they think, or simply the language which their parents taught them in 
their earliest youth." 

Josef Mraz worked with the definition of mother tongue as well 
as its caveat, used on the 1910 census of the Kingdom of Hungary to 
make the mother tongue category as broad as possible, in reformulat- 
ing the conception of nationality for the 1919 Slovak census. He did 
not dispute the Hungarian definition's core: mother tongue is the lan- 
guage "to which one confesses as one's own and with which one best 
and most gladly speaks.” It was the caveat that troubled him: 

Although mother tongue is identical with the language which 
everyone learned in their childhood in the majority of cases, usually 
from their mother, it can nevertheless happen that a child has another 
mother tongue than the mother, especially when the child acquired it 
in child-care (!), in school (!), or as a result of circumstances by 
which the parents have different mother tongues, another language 
than the language of the child's mother.” 

By broadening the definition of mother tongue so that it became 
disengaged from the language one's mother actually spoke, Hungari- 
an demographers allowed for a greater number of people to declare 
for the Magyar mother tongue than would have otherwise been pos- 
sible. While this definition may have obtained in a number of cases 
due to widespread linguistic assimilation in the Kingdom of Hunga- 
ry, it left the door open for abuses. 


... (Continuation: Next page with Statistical Tables) 
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Table 2.1: Mother Tongue of the Hungarian Population 
According to Religion in 1910 


According to Absolute Number 


Hungarian German Slovak Romanian 
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Catholic 
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Roman 
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Greek Or- 
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Magyar Statisztikai Evkényv. Uj Folyam XXIII. 1915 (Budapest, 1918), 20, 
chart 13, "A népesség anyanyelve vallasok szerint 1910-ben." 
Table 2.2: Mother Tongue of the Hungarian Population in 1900 and 1910 


Total Population 


Mother 
Population number number 

a 

Magyar | _8,651,520 51.4 
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non-Magyar 
100 


2 
2,416,304 100 2,621,954 


Hungarian 


Kingdom 
8,742,301 45.4 | 10,050,575 4 


8.1 
German 2,135,181 11.1 2,037,435 9.8 
Slovak 2,019.641 10.5 1,967,970 : 


2,799,479 14.5 2,949,032 | 
429,447 2.2 472,587 2.3 
a3 2.2 


Other 397,761 469,255 | 
Total 10,512,258 54.6 | 10,835,912 
non-Magyar 
19,254,559 20,886,487 100 


Magyar Statisztikai Evkényv. Uj Folyam XXIII. 1915 (Budapest, 1918), 15, chart 11, 
"A népesség anyanyelve és magyarul tudasa 1900-ban és 1910-ben." 


In their analysis, and in their own efforts to bolster Slovak num- 
bers, Czechoslovak demographers were uninterested in linguistic 
assimilation, seeking instead to strip the inhabitants of Slovakia 
down to their national skins. Their efforts illustrate what Dominique 
Arel has explained as a backward looking orientation toward lan- 
guage categories in censuses. Arel argues that, even though national- 
ists portray linguistic assimilation as "forced, unnatural, and funda- 
mentally illegitimate, the result of destructive policies by an 'imperi- 
alist' state," it is in reality a normal and expected occurrence. Among 
speakers of a less prestigious language, there are individuals who 
will choose to linguistically assimilate for social advancement.”' In 
those cases declaration of mother tongue as the "language one best 
and most gladly speaks" may well differ from the language of one's 
mother. According to this reasoning, Czechoslovak demographers 
were backwards-looking because they sought to discover the "real" 
nationality of the inhabitants of Slovakia, their "true group belong- 


Arel, "Language categories in censuses," in Census and Identity, Kertzer and Arel, 
eds., 93. 
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ing" based on their ancestral origins, rather than linguistic assimila- 
tion: whether coerced, statistically falsified, or voluntary. 

Czechoslovak demographers sought to demonstrate the unrelia- 
bility of the 1910 census of the Kingdom of Hungary through critical 
comparative examination of the data collected within the language 
categories of "mother tongue" and "language knowledge." In a typ- 
ical example, Jan Auerhan* pointed to the 301,694 Magyars with 
knowledge of Slovak counted on the 1910 census within the sixteen 
counties and four municipalities of the Kingdom of Hungary which 
in whole or part became Slovakia. Two-thirds of them were likely to 
be ethnic Slovaks, he concluded. Counting them as Slovaks, instead 
of as Magyars with Slovak language knowledge, would raise the eth- 
nic Slovak number from 1,708,592 to 1,900,000." The likelihood 
that a Slovak would be proficient in the Magyar language in an envi- 
ronment where Magyar was the official language — the language of 
instruction in schools, the language used in government offices and 
the court system — was incomparably greater than a Magyar profi- 
cient in Slovak. 

Mother tongue was not a perfect indicator of nationality, but 
what could be offered in its stead to collect national data? Mraz, in 
his Zilina report, strikingly concluded that "nationality" alone be 
used. Rather than employ language proxy, the census should ask the 
people directly for their nationality. This was a controversial method 
due its high level of subjectivity. Nationality declaration would not 
be linked to language as an external marker. Considering the ways in 
which Czechoslovak demographers regarded mother tongue to have 
been manipulated on the censuses of the Kingdom of Hungary, Mraz 
wrote: 


*Auerhan, "Kolik je Sechoslovaki?"; Mraz,"Dva dikazy o faleSnosti mad’arskych 
dat o feci matefské na zakladé dat o znalosti fe¢i,"; and Horaéek, "Narodnostni sta- 
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In contrast to [mother tongue], the concept "nationality" 
means confession to a certain internal conviction, which cannot 
be explained in an ambiguous way, similar to religious convic- 
tion. That confession to a certain nationality is the only correct 
one for ascertaining national ratios. "Mother tongue" has for this 
reason been eliminated from the demographic markers and as a 
surrogate question for "nationality." 
In connection with this is the question at hand, whether a 
separate "Jewish nationality" should be accepted without regard 
to religious affiliation. It follows from the concept of nationality 
described that it is not possible to force someone to declare a 
separate Jewish nationality, if [that declaration] is to express 
their internal conviction; because the Jews indeed form a sepa- 
rate race, there will, however, be no recommendation in the in- 
structions for this procedure, except that Jewish nationality shall 
be left to the rubric of "Other nationality." The Jews should be 
left the option of declaring themselves either for their own sepa- 
rate nationality or for the nationality of others, which with the in- 
fluence of environment and education or the like they have ac- 
cepted as their own. For the stating of the Jewish race the re- 
maining rules of the statement of affiliation to the Jewish confes- 
sion shall suffice.*° 
Mraz's interpretation of nationality as an "internal conviction" 
was most closely related to the definition advanced by Karoly Keleti 
at the International Statistical Congress meeting in St. Petersburg in 
1872. Keleti was the first director of the Hungarian Statistical Bureau 
founded one year earlier. He helped create the 1867 and the 1880 
censuses for the Kingdom of Hungary.”° 

The 1872 St. Petersburg Congress not only debated nationality 
enumeration on the census, but the meaning of nationality itself. 
Three conceptions of nationality emerged from the deliberations: 1) 
political, in which nationality is equivalent to state belonging; 2) 
physical, in which nationality is defined racially; and 3) psychical, in 
which nationality is understood as a psychological community pene- 
trating individual feeling and collective endeavors.”’ Keleti took the 
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position that nationality cannot be equivalent to state belonging, as 
that is so-called political nationality, common in Western Europe, 
but not in the multinational states of Central and Eastern Europe. Nor 
does ethnic (Stamm) belonging answer to nationality, even if its 
main marker is language. Nationality was best defined, according to 
Keleti, as a "subjective state internal to the individual, a feeling anal- 
ogous to religion that depends on origin and the environment in 
which a person lives and grows."** 

Keleti's definition was based on social-psychological criteria for 
which it is difficult to secure an objective external marker. It moved 
away from language as a definite indicator of nationality, leaving 
room for belonging to a nationality whose language one may not use 
daily or that is not considered a viable national language (like He- 
brew or Yiddish in the view of the Czechoslovak state). This was a 
big plus for Mraz and his colleagues, but also ambiguous enough to 
allow for pressures and falsifications, like those they presumed em- 
bedded in the last Hungarian census before the war. Yet Keleti’s def- 
inition was attractive to the Czechoslovak demographers preparing 
the 1919 Slovak census. This definition would enable the individual 
to confess nationality as directly as religion, as an expression of 
his/her internal conviction and self-understanding. Czechoslovak 
demographers hoped it would uncover the numbers of ethnic Slovaks 
who had previously been hidden from view because they were 
counted as Magyar-speakers. They would now be recorded under the 
banner of their "real" nationality, free to directly profess their "true" 
group belonging. Jews, too, would be able to declare their "true" 
group belonging for the first time; not only as a religion, but also as a 
distinct nationality. 

Antonin Bohaé’ found Keleti's definition to coincide with con- 
cepts of ethno-racial group belonging. "Since the means for express- 


Ibid., 49. Keleti published his views on nationality in 1880 in the Statistische Mo- 
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ing psychological states is language," Bohaé wrote, "as Keleti [else- 
where] has stated, the concept of nationality in this sense is quite 
close to the concept of nationality as ethnic/racial belonging 
(kmenova pfisluSnost), for which language is the main connecting 
bond and main external marker." Bohaé was correct to observe that 
Keleti's definition bore a strong resemblance to a physical under- 
standing of nationality, which gave race and/or ethnicity an expand- 
ed role. Language remained the main outward indicator of nationali- 
ty, but was no longer considered identical to nationality itself. Es- 
pousing this conception moved nationality closer to ethnicity. It ele- 
vated ethnic understandings of the self and the group. 

The final formulation of the 1919 census shows that the Czecho- 
slovak administration and its demographers accepted Mraz's defini- 
tion of nationality, based on Keleti's: "an individual national-political 
conviction according to ethnic belonging to a certain national unit or 
nation."*' Five sub-headings were placed under Nationality on the 
form: Slovaks and Czechs, Rusyns, Magyars, Germans, and Others.” 
Czechoslovak demographers understood Jewish nationality to be 
included under the subheading "Others." While "Jewish nationality" 
was an available option, though not a requirement, for the Jewish 
population, the category remained invisible on the actual census 
form in 1919. The 1919 census asked directly for nationality without 
the intermediary of language. 


IKK 


In the late August heat of 1919, census takers dispersed across 
the territory of Slovakia to ask the people about their nationality. 
Many complained that the whole endeavor was disorganized and 
insufficiently thought through. Census takers expressed frustration 
that they had not received the census forms with time enough to look 
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them over, nor so that they could fill one out to use as an example. 
Due to lack of funds and inadequate organization, many found them- 
selves forced to sleep in train stations and on park benches during the 
census period, which surely affected their ability to fulfill their du- 
ties. One census taker reported that his census materials were stolen 
from him while he slept! The population, and oftentimes even local 
community officials, had not been informed about the purpose of the 
census, nor when it would take place.® If these complaints are accu- 
rate, they undermine the seriousness with which the Czechoslovak 
administrators prepared the foundation of the 1919 census, as well as 
the importance they placed upon it as a means of accurately proving 
national ratios in Slovakia. 

Yet last minute pre-census agitation to prepare the Slovak popu- 
lation did take place. The prominent Slovak national newspaper 
Ndrodnie noviny called on Slovaks "...to consciously and openly 
confess their Slovak stock... to let the beautiful words: 'I am Slovak' 
consciously and boldly sound from the mouths of loyal citizens."™ 
This example is atypical, however, as the agitation took place in the 
central Slovak town of Turciansky Svaty Martin, the seat of the Slo- 
vak national movement and home to the Matica slovenska, the Slo- 
vak cultural society. Narodnie noviny explained that the purpose of 
the census was to prove that Slovakia was Slovak, and that it was 
essential for building its own independent country. Every citizen 
could participate in building that independent state through the cen- 
sus, the article stressed, an idea meant to reinforce the democratic 
spirit of the new era.® "You have no reason to be ashamed of [de- 
claring Slovak nationality]," counseled the leading newspaper in 
Saris county, a region of eastern Slovakia where national conscious- 
ness remained weak, "the Czechoslovak name has the best reputation 
not only in Europe, but also in America and Asia." The paper ran 
boldface announcements at the foot of its pages urging all Slovaks to 
proudly declare to the census taker that they were Slovaks.” 

These reassurances did little to assuage prevalent Slovak fears 
about the real purpose of the census. This terribly urgent appeal itself 
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may have caused anxiety for a population with a low-level of nation- 
al consciousness. Suspicions ranged from the belief that the goal was 
to raise or introduce new taxes, undertake military recruitment, or to 
carry out a plebiscite to divide the territory. The military rumor was 
the most widespread. Many Slovaks worried that a war would soon 
break out between the Poles and Magyars, and the job of the census 
takers was to find able-bodied men to fight. Whoever declared Slo- 
vak nationality would be conscripted to fight once again, while other 
nationalities would be freed from that duty. While it was later re- 
vealed that the rumor began in Magyar circles, many people in the 
border counties still held back from declaring themselves Slovak. 
Others believed the census to be connected to imminent requisition- 
ing of cattle and grain. Some, more optimistically, believed more 
satisfactory food and fuel distribution would follow, and possibly a 
more advantageous land distribution. Still others imagined the census 
to be an exercise in identifying foreigners (especially Magyars, 
Poles, and Magyarone Slovaks) and expelling them from Czechoslo- 
vakia.*’ 

Widespread fears and suspicions about the real intentions of the 
1919 census underscored the atmosphere of uncertainty and insecuri- 
ty in Slovakia at the beginning of the Czechoslovak state building 
project, as well as contributed to a certain level of inaccuracy in the 
results. Of the four national groups which were the most interesting 
to the state: Slovaks, Magyars, Germans, and Jews, the greatest diffi- 
culties arose in recording the nationality of the Slovaks and the Jews. 
Magyars and Germans were by-and-large ready for the census and 
decisive in their national declarations. Within the ethnic Magyar 
population, only state and municipal employees exhibited uncertain- 
ty in their national declarations.® 

Magyar language use, national uncertainty, fear and mistrust ac- 
counted for the greatest difficulties in recording the highest possible 
number of Slovaks on the 1919 census. Magyar or Magyarone Slo- 
vak census takers were known to record entire ethnic Slovak or 
mixed nationality villages as Magyar, or count individuals as Magyar 
because they were able to communicate with Magyar-speaking cen- 
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sus takers without the help of an interpreter.” The latter illustrates 
precisely what Mraz and his colleagues had hoped to avoid in by- 
passing language as identical with or as a surrogate for nationality. 
They did not want ethnic Slovaks counted as Magyars based on their 
Magyar language proficiency. Other problems stemmed from uncer- 
tainty surrounding the meaning of nationality (primarily in eastern 
Slovakia). Many Slovaks feared what might happen to them if they 
did not declare themselves as Magyars. They distrusted the "godless 
Czechs" and "false prophets from Prague" who came to their doors.” 
The Slovak population tended to be more religious than the highly 
secularized Czech one, and Slovak national leaders expressed wari- 
ness about the "agnostic progressivism" of the Czech intelligentsia.”! 
Common answers among Slovaks when asked about their nationality 
included: Slovak and Magyar ("aji Slovak, aji Mad’ar"), it doesn't 
matter ("to vSsetko jedno"), and Hungarian Slovak ("Uhorsky Slo- 
vak"),” In eastern Slovakia, other answers included: I speak Slovak 
and Magyar ("hutorim” po slovensky i po mad’arsky"), I pray in 
Slovak ("modlim sa po slovensky"), and Catholic ("katolik"). Mraz 
noted in his analysis of the results that Slovaks often confused reli- 
gion with nationality.” 

Interestingly, this observation recalls the proximity of religious 
and national feeling within Czechoslovakia's re-conceptualization of 
nationality, as well as the fine distinction made between them in rec- 


*Ibid., 7."O opravnych navrzich pro piisti séitani." 

™bid., 5. "O nepfistojnostech pfi séitani," and Josef Mraz, "O piedbéZném séitani 
lidu na Slovensku roku 1919," CSV II (1921): 135. 

"Leff, National Conflict in Czechoslovakia, 23. 

7? All the Slavic languages differentiate the word "Hungarian" from ,,Magyar.“ The 
former refers to citizens of the Kingdom of Hungary, whereas the latter refers to the 
predominant ethnic group in that Kingdom. In Slovak, these terms are "Madar" 
(ethnic Hungarian), Uhorsko (the Kingdom of Hungary), and uhorsky (deriving from 
the Kingdom of Hungary). In the early 19" century, Magyar nationalists followed 
the lead of Count Istvan Szechenyi in equating “Magyar” and “Hungarian” in for- 
eign languages as part of their drive to assimilate all the non-Magyar nationalities 
into Magyar language and culture. The non-Magyar nationalities of Hungary reject- 
ed the equating of “Magyar” with “Hungarian” and still do. For more on Széchyni’s 
activities see Dejiny Slovenska IT (1526-1848), ed. Samuel Cambel (Bratislava: VE- 
DA, 1987), 488-90. 

7 3"Hutorit™ is the Saris form of "hovorit’," to speak. 

Josef Mraz, "O ptedbé2ném séitani lidu na Slovensku roku 1919," CSV II (1921): 
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ognizing "Jewish nationality." Nationality was something to be un- 
derstood and felt as an "internal conviction, similar to religious con- 
fession," but consciously separated, and given a higher position than 
religion in the hierarchy of self and group values of definition. One's 
nationality, not one's religion, was of the greatest interest to the state. 
One's nationality, not one's religion, was the primary indicator of 
one's most strongly held inner values and loyalties. 

For the Jewish population, answers to the question of nationality 
were most striking for their variety. Census takers disparaged the 
eclecticism of the Jewish response, attributing it to opportunism. In 
some cases, they remarked, national declarations among Jews 
reached comical proportions: the head of one household declared as 
a Slovak, his wife as a German, and the children as Hungarians. 
They noted, however, that often Jews stuck to Jewish nationality so 
that they would not have to affiliate with any of the other nationality 
choices.” The majority of Jews in Slovakia chose the Jewish nation- 
ality option on the 1919 census, officially recorded as "Other." Cen- 
sus takers recommended that a separate column be made available on 
the next census for Jewish nationality because so many Jews had 
expressly asked for it.” In the uncertain environment which pre- 
vailed in Slovakia in August 1919, shortly after the rollback of Béla 
Kun's Hungarian Red Army forces but before the de jure securing of 
the Czechoslovak borders, Jews in Slovakia wished to avoid a diffi- 
cult and possibly treacherous national affiliation decision through 
declaring Jewish nationality. Many Jews viewed Jewish nationality 
as an escape from the nationality conflict. Choosing Jewish nation- 
ality appeared to be a good way to opt out, to take a neutral position, 
to make the safest bet on an unpredictable future. Basing the decision 
to declare for Jewish nationality on these criteria made it more a stra- 
tegic and less a heart-felt choice. For the time being, at least, it had 
less to do with deep-seated feelings of belonging to a Jewish national 
group, and more to do with trying to make the best possible choice in 


™SNA, f. MPS, box 380, inv. no. 4. "Mad’arech, Némcich a Zidech." 

Josef Mraz, "O piedbéZném séitani lidu na Slovensku roku 1919," CSV II (1921): 
129. Unfortunately, the demographic breakdown of those who chose "Other" on the 
1919 Slovak census is unavailable, so the conclusion that the majority of Jews decla- 
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be included as a separate column on the next census. See footnote: Statni tfad statis- 
ticky, Scitani lidu v republice ceskoslovenské ze dne 15. unora 1921, 77*. 
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a high-stakes gamble. The Jewish population in Slovakia overall, 
counted by religion and nationality, numbered 135,918 according to 
the 1921 statewide Czechoslovak census, and 354,342 in the state as 
a whole.”’ Slovaks, counted only under the nationality rubric “Cze- 
choslovak” on the interwar censuses, numbered 1,954,446 in 1919 
and 2,025,003 in 1921, a positive change of 3.61 percent.” 

The popularity of the Jewish nationality declaration on the 1919 
Slovak census (as "Other"), combined with a majority of ethnic Slo- 
vaks declaring as "Slovak"” led to a significant decrease in the num- 
ber of Magyars recorded in Slovakia compared with the last prewar 
census. This decline heightened the Czechoslovak administration's 
awareness of further potential benefits rendered to the state by Jew- 
ish nationality. If the Jews, who traditionally affiliated with German- 
speakers in Bohemia and Moravia, and Magyar-speakers in Slovakia, 
declared for Jewish nationality, then the statistical legitimacy of the 
Czechoslovak nation-state would rise as the numbers of Germans 
and Hungarians fell. "Jewish nationality" would work to the advan- 
tage of the dominant "Czechoslovak" nationality and national state. 

If, as this argument goes, Jewish nationality favored the Czecho- 
slovak nationality in solving the state's nationalities problems, then 
declaring Jewish nationality was not really a way of opting out. It 
was not a neutral position. It could not be an escape from the nation- 
ality conflict if it meant — once again — casting one's lot with the 
dominant state nationality. Jewish nationality may have seemed like 
an exit, but this was an illusion. One could not avoid taking sides in 
the interwar nationality conflicts. 


IKK 


It is a valid and important point that the Czechoslovak govern- 
ment would favor Jewish nationality for its ability to statistically re- 
duce the number of Germans and Magyars in the state. But that con- 


“Antonin Bohaé, Ndrodnostni mapa republiky ceskoslovenské. Podrobny popis 
narodnostnich hranic, ostrovu a mensin (Prague, 1926), pp. 148-155. 

*Utad statisticky, Scitani lidu v republice éeskoslovenské ze dne 15. unora 1921 
Prague, 19240, Table 74: Narodnosti na Slovensku podle s¢itani lidu z roku 1919 a 
1921. 

”® Slovaks who declared as Slovak, according to the options presented on the 1919 
Slovak census, were recorded as "Czechoslovak." Slovaks were not recorded as 
"Slovak" until the 1930 statewide census. 
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clusion neglects the deeper meaning of its inclusion beyond the sta- 
tistical benefits it could render. Creating a Jewish nationality catego- 
ry manifested the ways in which the meaning of national affiliation 
had transformed through the cataclysm of the First World War and 
the establishment of East Central European successor states based on 
the national principle. Josef Mraz elegantly and succinctly summed 
up these changes when he stated that declaring for a certain nation- 
ality was an expression of internal conviction. Because the very 
meaning of national affiliation had changed, "Jewish nationality" 
emerged as a recognized nationality category. Nationality had taken 
on the problematic role of the manifestation of one’s personal con- 
victions, inner values, and ultimate loyalty. Nationality moved ever 
closer to an essential ethnic or racial understandings of "true" group 
belonging. 

The methods and results of the 1919 special census in Slovakia 
were useful in providing a tested model of nationality investigation 
based on subjective, internal, ethnic/racial criteria, already approved 
before an international body (the Paris Peace Conference). The 1919 
census had been an experiment in bringing methods of counting and 
recording the population into line with the new postwar vision of the 
national state. The 1921 census would build on 1919 methods in cir- 
cumstances which required more than securing the new borders; they 
required filling the demarcated territory with meaning, as well as 
answering the dual questions of what Czechoslovakia was and how 
nationality and nationhood would function in this state. Examining 
the 1919 Slovak census offers insight into how Czechoslovakia un- 
derstood itself as the manifestation of Czechoslovak self-determi- 
nation, and the place of the rights of the other nationalities to their 
own self-determination within this framework. 
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THE JOURNEY OF FOUR SLOVAK 
CATHOLIC BISHOPS 
TO THE USA IN 1926 


Stefan Kucik 


In 1926, the 28" International Eucharistic Congress took place in 
the United States of America. This “country of unlimited possibili- 
ties” was generally expected to prepare a Congress that would sur- 
pass all previous International Eucharistic Congresses, both in terms 
of the number of participants and its grandiosity. The Congress itself 
was expected to become a forum to manifest the strength of Ameri- 
can Catholicism. For Slovak-American Catholics, however, the 
forthcoming Congress had a significant added value. The four new 
Slovak Catholics bishops were to participate in it. While many au- 
thors have dealt with various aspects of the lives and activities of 
Slovak Catholic bishops in the interwar period, no one has yet pro- 
vided us with a detailed account on their journey to the USA in 1926. 
This article will try to fill this gap. 

At the time of the International Eucharistic Congress in Chicago, 
there were six Catholic bishops in Slovakia: Marian Blaha of Banska 
Bystrica, Jan VojtaSsak of Spis, and Karol Kmet’ko of Nitra (all or- 
dained on February 13, 1921); Jozef Carsky of Kosice and Pavol 
Jantausch of Trnava (both ordained on June 14, 1925); and Michal 
Bubnié of Roznava (ordained on December 8, 1925). However, only 
four of them finally departed for America: Blaha, Vojta8sak, Jan- 
tausch and Carsky. 

The number of Slovak Catholic bishops who were to attend 
the Eucharistic Congress in Chicago initially fluctuated. On April 8, 
1926, the Ministry with Full Powers for the Administration of Slo- 
vakia in Bratislava informed the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the 
Czechoslovak Republic in Prague that all Slovak bishops would 
make the trip to the USA.” On April 14, 1926, the American Catholic 


'This is an English and slightly modified and updated version of my previous article 
entitled “Cesta slovenskych katolickych biskupov do slovenskej Ameriky v roku 
1926,” in Duchovny pastier, 93 (Nos. 1-2, 2012), 21-31. 

24rchiv Ministerstva zahraniénich véci Ceské republiky, Prague, Czech Republic 
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weekly Jednota published an article in which it announced the arri- 
val of bishops VojtaSsak, Kmetko, Blaha, Jantausch and, perhaps, 
Carsky as well, while bishop Bubnié was likely to stay at home due 
to his illness.’ On May 16, 1926, the Bratislava daily Slovak men- 
tioned five bishops, leaving Marian Blaha in Slovakia.’ The final 
decision on the number of bishops,who were to attend the Eucharis- 
tic Congress was made by the Bishop’s Conference only a few days 
before their planned departure. The Conference decided that the 
bishops of Nitra and RoZtiava would remain at home.’ The reason 
was the wish of the Papal Nuncio in Prague to have some representa- 
tives of the Slovak episcopate at his disposal. This was a time of 
tense negotiations with Czechoslovakia after the so-called “Mar- 
maggi Affair.” The Nuncio wanted Czech and Slovak bishops to 
submit a memorandum to Czechoslovak officials on the eve of Jan 
Hus Day (July 6). As a matter of fact, the memorandum was pre- 
pared by the Vatican’s State Secretary in Rome and it demanded that 
the Czechoslovak government and President Masaryk refrain from 
participating in the Hus celebrations and from insulting Czechoslo- 
vakia’s Catholics.° Another reason for a part of the Slovak episco- 
pate’s remaining at home was the preparation of an important law on 
clergy salaries in Czechoslovakia.’ 

For the Slovak Catholic bishops it was the first, as well as the 
last, trip to America. Their requests for issuing or extending pass- 
ports to the USA were met with no major obstructions,® even though 
in the case of bishop Blaha, as he said himself, the authorities ex- 


number (hereinafter i. no.) 22, folder (hereinafter fold.) 650. Letter of the Ministry 
of the Czechoslovak Republic (hereinafter CSR) with Full Powers for the Admin- 
istration of Slovakia in Bratislava to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the CSR in 
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*Slovak, June 1, 1926, 1. 
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pressed “a strange sort of caution.”’ Thus, the situation of 1923, 
when the Czechoslovak authorities refused to issue a passport to 
bishop Vojta88ak for his intended journey to America, was not re- 
peated." 

In 1926 there were 228 Slovak Catholic parishes with 236 priests 
in the USA.'! Therefore, the Slovak bishops intended to not only at- 
tend the Eucharistic Congress, but also to make a pastoral journey 
among Slovak Catholics in America. It was supposed to strengthen 
their Catholic identity which was threatened by the secularization 
influences of the American environment and the propaganda of the 
Czechoslovak Church’* supported by the Czechoslovak government, 
as well as to raise some funds for Catholic institutions in Slovakia." 
Czechoslovak representative offices in the USA, however, began to 
collect information on the plans of Slovak-American autonomists, 
largely consisting of the Catholic element, to make use of the pres- 
ence of the Slovak Catholic bishops for their political goals. Indeed, 
Slovak bishops travelled to America at a time when the idea of Slo- 
vak autonomy on the basis of the Pittsburgh Agreement was support- 
ed by most American Slovaks, represented by the Slovak League of 
America (hereinafter SLA). 

Information on the intended political actions of Slovak- 
American autonomists on the occasion of the Slovak bishops’ visit 
raised fears in the offices of Czechoslovak representatives in the 
USA. Therefore, the anti-autonomist circles in America sought to 


°AMZV CR, f. II. sekce MZV 1918-1939, i. no. 22, fold. 651. Report of the Presidi- 
um of the Ministry of the CSR with Full Powers for the Administration of Slovakia 
in Bratislava to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the CSR in Prague, May 17, 1926. 
For more on Jan Vojta8sak’s case, see Stefan Kucik, “The Struggle for the Hearts 
and Minds of American Slovaks: Bishop Jan VojtaSsak’s Aborted Journey to the 
USA in 1923,” in Slovakia 41 (Nos. 76-77, 2013), 7-36. 
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The Czechoslovak Church (after 1971 the Czechoslovak Hussite Church) is 
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1967. See Joseph P. Budd, “We do Know English: Philadelphia’s Czechoslovak 
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blunt the political edge of these actions. For instance, the Rev. Jozef 
Murgas of Wilkes-Barre, PA, promised Milan Getting, the Czecho- 
slovak consul in Pittsburgh, to question Slovak priests at their up- 
coming conference in eastern Pennsylvania whether they were inter- 
ested in politics or in religion. According to Murga§, the Czech bish- 
ops travelling to the Eucharistic Congress allegedly called upon the 
Slovak bishops to represent themselves in the USA as Czechoslovak 
bishops. Reportedly, bishop Jan Vojta8sak replied on behalf of the 
Slovalk episcopate that they would go to America as Slovak bish- 
ops. 

Of greater concern to the Slovak-American “Czechoslovak” 
camp was the fact that the president of Hlinka’s Slovak People’s Par- 
ty, Andrej Hlinka himself, was also going to attend the Eucharistic 
Congress. Besides his trip to the Congress, Hlinka planned to use his 
stay in the USA to agitate for Slovak autonomy, fundraising and in- 
ternationalization of the Slovak cause.'*He also intended to settle 
personal disputes among Slovak-American Catholics. '° 

On the initiative of the Czechoslovak consul in Pittsburgh, the 
Rev. MurgaS decided to organize in his parish in Wilkes-Barre on 
June 27, 1926 a Cyrilo-Methodian ceremony on the occasion of the 
consecration of the new local school. He invited the whole Czech 
and Ruthenian episcopates, as well as the Slovak bishops Marian 
Blaha and Jozef Carsky. The ceremony was also to be held to com- 
memorate the Order of the Sisters of Sts. Cyril and Methodius, of 
which Rev. MurgaS was a co-founder. The preparations were made 
in such a manner that Andrej Hlinka would not be present. Moreo- 
ver, the occasion was to become a place where the Czech and Slovak 
bishops could demonstrate “Czechoslovak” solidarity. The organiz- 
ers invited the Czechoslovak ambassador in Washington as well.'’ 


4 4MZV CR, f. Ill. sekce MZV 1918-1939, i. no. 22, fold. 650. Letter of the Consu- 
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However, Getting and MurgaS were disappointed. Even Murgas’ 
personal intercession with bishop Carsky immediately upon the arri- 
val of Slovak bishops in New York ended in vain.'* Bishop Blaha 
gave priority to attendance at the Slovak Day in St. Louis, Missouri 
on June 27, 1926" and bishop Carsky went to Cudahy, Wisconsin, to 
administer the sacrament of confirmation.” On the other hand, the 
Slovak bishops did visit the Sacred Heart of Jesus parish in Wilkes- 
Barre on different occasions, bishop Carsky even twice.”! 

The four Slovak bishops set out on their journey to the USA on 
May 31, 1926” and arrived in New York City on the steamship Aq- 
uitania on June 11, 1926. When they docked, they were welcomed 
by Slovak-American priests, representatives of Slovak-American 
organizations and newspapers, a representative of the Czechoslovak 
Legation in Washington, J. Lavitka, and other individuals. Accom- 
panied by several dozen cars, the bishops were driven to the Slovak 
Church of St. John Nepomucene at the corner 66" Street and 1“ Av- 
enue. Its pastor since 1916 was the Rev. Stefan Krasul’a. After a 
short prayer in the church, there was a banquet in the Commodore 
Hotel, hosted by Slovak priests in honor of the Slovak bishops. The 
banquet was chaired by Msgr. Viktor Blahunka of Chicago (original- 
ly from Lutky near Ruzomberok).” He also headed the committee 
charged with the care of the Slovak bishops while in America.” 
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After greetings and words of welcome, bishop Marian Blaha ad- 
dressed the audience. He said that they had arrived in America to 
attend the Eucharistic Congress in Chicago. However, the second 
very important goal of their journey was to visit and strengthen the 
faith of Slovak-American Catholics. He expressed pleasure at the 
fact that the Slovak Catholics in America had preserved both their 
faith and their Slovak language. Bishop Blaha informed the audience 
that they had brought a gift to the Slovak-American Catholics — the 
modern Slovak translation of the Bible. He did not forget to remark 
that the main credit for publishing it belonged to Andrej Hlinka, who 
was also present at the banquet.” 

In 1926 the first translation of the Bible into modern Slovak was 
completed. It was published by the Society of St. Adalbert (Spolok 
sv. Vojtecha) in Trnava. The preparatory phase had lasted for more 
than four decades. It was published between the years 1913 and 
1926, with a long break due to World War I. The translation consist- 
ed of ten chapters: two for the New and eight for the Old Testament. 
After the whole first translation of the Bible appeared, Ndrodnie 
noviny in Turéiansky Svaty Martin published a review (copied by 
other Slovak newspapers as well) that only the revision of the trans- 
lation, done by the Rev. Franti8ek R. Osvald, took a full eight 
years.”° 

After the Great War, the large amount of money needed by the 
Society of St. Adalbert to publish the Slovak translation of the bible 
was hard to raise in Slovakia. In 1920 generous gifts from America 
began to flow into Slovakia. Especially generous were the donations 
given by the Slovak bishops Karol Kmetko, Marian Blaha and Jan 
Vojta8Sak and Andrej Hlinka (100,000 crowns each). All this money 
was put into the shares of the Society of St. Adalbert for publishing 
purposes. In the critical situation (in 1923), the Society sent a three- 
member delegation, led by its director Jan Péstényi-Kysucky, to the 
USA. Within two and half months, the delegation visited more than 
one hundred Slovak-American parishes. At the very first meeting 
with the Slovak-American editors and the presidents of Slovak- 
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American Catholic organizations in Pittsburgh, $1,072 was collected 
and 2,156 new members joined the Society (the membership fee was 
$4 but twenty-five founding members contributed $100 each, while 
the American-Slovak millionaire Michal Bosak gave $600).”’ 

In 1926, the Society of St. Adalbert also sent its delegation to the 
USA. It consisted of the director Jan Péstényi, Alexander Sindelar, 
Stefan Zlatos and Robert Pobozny.”* The proposition to send a dele- 
gation to the USA during the Eucharistic Congress in Chicago was 
made by director Jan Péstényi at the meeting of the executive board 
in April of 1926. As a matter of fact, the Society issued the Slovak 
edition of the Bible at its own expense of 800,000 crowns. If the So- 
ciety was not to fall into new debt (in Slovakia an expected interest 
in the Slovak bible failed to materialize), it had to turn to the Slovak- 
American Catholics. Moreover, the Slovak Catholic Federation in 
America still held 116,000 crowns belonging to the Society of St. 
Adalbert, which could be claimed only in person.” 

In the USA, the delegates sold 3,800 copies of the bible for 
$10.00 each. At the same time, 1,500 new members joined the Socie- 
ty.” The center of the mission of the Society of St. Adalbert in the 
USA was its own branch in Youngstown, Ohio, which since 1922 
had been administered by the Rev. Stefan Koéi8.*' Eventually, Amer- 
ican Slovaks bought 6,800 copies of the Slovak bible.” 

Bishop Marian Blaha’s remarks on Andrej Hlinka’s contribution 
to the publishing of the Slovak Bible were justified. Indeed, it is of- 
ten referred to as the Hlinka translation or the Hlinka and Donoval 
translation, because both Andrej Hlinka and Jan Donoval greatly 
contributed to this work. It is shocking how little attention has been 
given to these two priests and their role in the translation of the bible 
and to their contribution to the development of Slovak spiritual, lin- 
guistic and national enlightenment. Andrej Hlinka also played a ma- 
jor role in publishing the bible by the Society of St. Adalbert, which 
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he led as its president from November 14, 1920, together with direc- 
tor Jan Péstényi and secretary Juraj Hodal (since 1923).*° 

After attending the welcoming and gala dinner in the Commo- 
dore Hotel in New York City, the Slovak bishops went their own 
ways: Jan Vojta8s4k proceeded to Rev. Anton Gracik’s St. Stephen’s 
parish in Newark, New Jersey Pavol Jantausch joined Rev. Jan Ku- 
baSek at his Holy Trinity parish in Yonkers, New York; Jozef Carsky 
went to administer the sacrament of confirmation (we do not know to 
which parish) and Marian Blaha remained at Rev. Stefan Krasula’s 
parish.’ 

On Sunday, June 13, 1926, the four Slovak bishops attended a 
reception for the papal nuncio to the Eucharistic Congress, Giovanni 
Vincenzo Cardinal Bonzano, in St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York 
City. In the evening of the same day, the Slovak bishops were guests 
at a banquet hosted in their honor by the Rev. Stefan Krasula.” 

The next day the Slovak bishops attended the first graduation 
ceremony at Danville Academy for Girls, founded by the Sisters of 
Sts. Cyril and Methodius in Danville, Pennsylvania.*° The order is 
the first and only Slovak religious order founded in honor of the 
Apostles of the Slavs. It was established on September 11, 1909 by 
four Slovak-American Roman-Catholic priests: Matus Jankola, An- 
drej Pavéo, Alexander Diani8ka and Jozef Murgas. The idea of 
a high school for Slovak girls originated in 1922, the same year as 
when the Slovak Benedictines in the USA decided to establish a high 
school for boys in Cleveland, Ohio. In the school year 1925-26, the 
girl’s high school already had all four grades. Therefore, the Sisters 
asked the state authorities for accreditation. The latter was granted to 
the school on June 10, 1926.°” So only four days later the first gradu- 
ation ceremony of the first ten students was held in the presence of 
five bishops, three monsignors, fifty-one priests and a large number 
of spectators.”® 


* Ibid., 280-281. 

“Slovak, July 2, 1926, 3. 

* Ibid. 

*° Jednota, June 23, 1926, 1-2. 

Frantisek HruSovsky, Slovenské rehole v Amerike (Cleveland, OH.: Slovensky 
ustav pri Opatstve sv. Andreja-Svorada, 1955), 186-7, 202-03. 

8«Pryg Katolicka Slovenské Vy8sia Dievéenska Skola,” in Pamdtnica slovenského 
dna newyorkskych anew jerseyskych Slovakov: 5. jula, 1926. J. C. Sciranka, ed. 
(New York City: Vybor slovenského dia, s. d.), no pagination. 
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On the same day, accompanied by Philip R. McDevitt, Bishop of 
Harrisburg, the Slovak bishops moved on to the Jednota Estates of 
the First Catholic Slovak Union in Middletown, Pennsylvania.” The 
First Catholic Slovak Union, a fraternal-benefit society, was founded 
in Cleveland in 1890 by the Reverend Stefan Furdek. On April 30, 
1926, it had 629 active branches with 55,091 members. Established 
in 1906 to organize the youth, its Youth Division (Mladenecké odd- 
elenie) had 446 active branches with 35,535 members. Altogether, 
the FCSU had 1,075 branches with 90,626 members. In 1926, the 
market value of the FCSU’s assets was $5,012,880.53 and its Youth 
Division’s assets totaled $157,202.96, for a grand total of 
$5,170,083.65. It was the largest and strongest Slovak Catholic fra- 
ternal benefit society in the world. It also cared for orphaned children 
of its deceased members in an orphanage established in 1906 
(opened in 1914) to this end in Middletown.” Its editorial offices and 
printery were also located there.*' The next day, bishop Jozef Carsky 
left the group and went to administer the sacrament of confirmation 
to parishes in Houtzdale and Windburn, Pennsylvania. On June 16, 
1926, the bishops left for Harrisburg, from whence they continued to 
the Eucharistic Congress.” 

In Chicago the bishops were officially welcomed by representa- 
tives of Slovak-American Catholic societies. Before the formal open- 
ing of the Congress, the Slovak bishops received visits by their coun- 
trymen and toured the city. In the Slovak Catholic parishes, they cel- 
ebrated masses and held missionary sermons. The latter were purely 
apolitical. Only bishop Vojta8sak complained in one of them that he 
could not come to America sooner, because in 1923 the Czechoslo- 
vak authorities refused to issue him a passport.” 

The Eucharistic Congress opened in the morning of June 20, 
1926 with the reading of a papal bull and lasted until June 24, 1926. 


*Jednota, June 23, 1926, 1. 

“Pamdtnik rimsko-katolickych slovenskich osdd vzdpad. Pennsylvanii vydany 
vyborom slovenského dha z prilezitosti navstevy osv. biskupov zo Slovenska: v stredu 
dna 7. jula 1926 (Pittsburgh, Pa.: Vybor slovenského dia, s. d.), 122-3. 

‘'Jednota, June 23, 1926, 2. 

” Ibid. 

8 4MZV CR, f. Il. sekce MZV 1918-1939, i. no. 22, fold. 651. Report of the Consu- 
late of the CSR in Chicago on the political activities of the People’s Party leaders in 
the Chicago district. Attachment of the letter of the Czechoslovak Legation in Wash- 
ington, DC, to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the CSR in Prague, July 30, 1926. 
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It was hosted by George Cardinal Mundelein, Archbishop of Chica- 
go. The Holy See was represented by the papal nuncio Giovanni 
Vincenzo Cardinal Bonzano. The Congress took place in the local 
churches and auditoriums and in the recently opened Soldier Field 
Stadium.” On the last day of the Congress there was a pilgrimage to 
the city of Mundelein, Illinois, forty miles north of Chicago. The 
Congress was attended by representatives from all continents and 
thus it manifested the universality of the Catholic Church. In addi- 
tion, it was the greatest pilgrimage in American history. The Chicago 
Daily News reported that the final mass in Mundelein was attended 
by an estimated half a million to a million of the faithful.” In addi- 
tion, the Daily News reported interesting details on the pilgrimage to 
Mundelein, such as the consumption of ten tons of hot dogs by the 
pilgrims and the crush of passengers on the trains, which began run- 
ning at two-minute intervals from 4 a.m. that day. It also rained, 
which then turned into hail, and the Daily News boasted that it man- 
aged to print photographs from Mundelein in its papers and got them 
on the street within two hours, thanks to swift delivery by airplane.*° 
The choir during the opening of the mass consisted of 60,000 chil- 
dren. The Fox Film Corporation, which created a 96-minute film of 
the Congress (it premiered in New York on November 8, 1926), re- 
fused to accept any remuneration for its participation. 

An estimated 100,000 Slovaks attended the Eucharistic Con- 
gress (approximately sixty from Slovakia, including the bishops).”” 
The latter actively participated in the Congress by celebrating masses 
and delivering sermons.” Even though American newspapers did not 
pay any attention to the Slovak pilgrims at the Eucharistic Congress, 


“Soldier Field Stadium in Chicago serves as a memorial to American soldiers who 
died in past wars. It was designed in 1919 and opened on October 9, 1924 on the 
53" anniversary of the Great Chicago Fire as Municipal Grant Park Stadium, chang- 
ing its name to Soldier Field on November 11, 1925. Its design is modeled on the 
Greco-Roman architectural tradition, with Doric columns rising above the entrance. 
After subsequent reconstructions, the modern grandstands diminish the impression 
of these columns. 

“The Chicago Daily News, June 24, 1926, | [online]. Available at: http://encyclo- 
pedia.chicagohistory.org/pages/ 11319.html. 

“Eucharistic Congress, Chicago Daily News, 1926 [online]. Available at: http://en- 
cyclopedia.chicagohistory.org/pages/I 1319.html. 

“’Jednota: Katolicky kalendar na obyéajny rok 1927, 43-44. 

‘8 Slovak, July 8, 1926, 3. 
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in the program of church services, published in all newspapers by the 
organizational board of the Congress, the Slovaks were listed as a 
separate group.” 

After the Eucharistic Congress, the Slovak Catholic bishops 
stayed in the USA until August 4, 1926. In the meantime, they visit- 
ed all the major and several minor Slovak Catholic parishes. They 
held missionary services and sermons and administered the sacra- 
ment of confirmation. They also attended Slovak Days, gatherings 
and meetings.’ On July 1, 1926, they were hosted by Michal Bosak 
in Scranton, Pennsylvania.” In their speeches, the Slovak bishops 
avoided political issues. The representatives of Slovak-American 
autonomists (Ivan Bielek, President of the Slovak League of Ameri- 
ca, Jozef HuSek, editor of Jednota and others), however, made use of 
the Slovak Days for agitation for Slovak autonomy. The Slovak 
bishops were very popular with the people.” For instance, the Jedno- 
ta and Slovak newspapers reported an estimated 75,000 to 80,000 
people at the 3 Slovak Day in Pittsburgh on July 7, 1926.*° 

On July 28, 1926, the weekly Jednota published an appeal by 
bishop Jozef Carsky, to Slovak-American Catholics from eastern 
Slovakia. The bishop stressed the importance of the Society of St. 
Adalbert in Trnava, which, however, still had very few members in 
the east. He decided, therefore, to appeal to their countrymen in 
America to pay the membership fees in the Society of St. Adalbert 
for them. Bishop Carsky also made an appeal to the Slovak- 


“ AMZV CR, f. III. sekce MZV 1918-1939, i. no. 22, fold. 651. Report of the Consu- 
late of the CSR in Chicago on the political activities of the People’s Party leaders in 
the Chicago district. Attachment of the letter of the Czechoslovak Legation in Wash- 
ington, DC, to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the CSR in Prague, July 30, 1926. 
Interestingly enough, June Granatir Alexander, in her Ethnic Pride, American Patri- 
otism: Slovaks and Other New Immigrants in the Interwar Era (Philadelphia: Tem- 
ple University Press, 2004), fails to mention Slovak participation in the Eucharistic 
Congress. 

Pango, 209. 

SASSY, fasc. 338/2. Jozef J. Dulik, Na pamiatku Vecierka usporiadaného na pocest’ 
osvietenych panov Biskupov zo Slovenska Michalom Bosadkom 1-ho jula 1926 
v Scranton, Pa. The brochure reads that the bishops were treated to caviar, green tur- 
tle soup, cuts of Virginia ham, filet of beef, vanilla ice-cream and other specialties. 
A4MZV CR, f. Ill. sekce MZV 1918-1939, i. no. 22, fold. 651. Situation report of 
the Consulate of the CSR in Pittsburgh to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the CSR 
in Prague, October 5, 1926. 

°3 Jednota, July 14, 1926, 2; Slovak, August 4, 1926, 5. 
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American priests to raise public awareness of this issue or to set 
aside one Sunday for fundraising to create a branch of the Society of 
St. Adalbert in Kosice.” 

All four Slovak bishops made a similar speech on July 29, 1926. 
In their address, the bishops, as the protectors of the Society of St. 
Adalbert, stressed its importance for all Slovaks. They thanked Slo- 
vak-American Catholics for their support of the Society in the past 
and invited them to become members, to purchase its books, espe- 
cially the bible, as well as to register their countrymen in Slovakia as 
its members.” 

On July 30, 1926, the Slovak bishops paid an official visit to the 
Czechoslovak legation in Washington. Since ambassador Zdenék 
Fierlinger had departed, they were received by proxy. At the embas- 
sy , the bishops expressed great satisfaction with the Slovak colony 
in the USA and noted that everywhere they had gained an impression 
of real national awareness and reliability. At the same time, they ex- 
pressed the belief that, in terms of loyalty to Czechoslovakia, factual 
judgment refined by the school of life, acumen, as well as inborn 
skepticism, protected American Slovaks from excesses.’ The Slovak 
bishops also visited the papal nuncio to the United States.*” 

Before departure, the Slovak bishops addressed to Slovak- 
American Catholics a farewell letter in which they thanked them for 
their receptions and hospitality. They expressed admiration for what 
Slovak Catholics in America had achieved in a relatively short peri- 
od of time, despite various difficulties. The proverbial Slovak tena- 
ciousness in the national and religious fields had transformed itself 
into Slovak churches, schools and fraternal-benefit-societies and 
halls. The bishops wished the Slovak Catholics in America a good 
life with no obstacles in the future.*® 

On August 3, 1926, there was a farewell banquet for the bishops 
in the Astoria Hotel in New York City. The representative of the 


4 Jednota, July 28, 1926, 4. 

°° Jednota, August 11, 1926, 1. 

36 4MZV CR, f. Il. sekce MZV 1918-1939, i. no. 22, fold. 651. Letter of the Czech- 
oslovak Legation in Washington, DC, to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the CSR 
in Prague, July 30, 1926. 
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Czechoslovak legation in Washington, J. Lavi¢éka (otherwise the 
Czechoslovak Consul General in New York), also came to officially 
say farewell to the bishops. The main theme of the bishops’ final 
speeches was an appeal to American Slovaks to save their youth be- 
cause thus they would save the nation.” The Slovak bishops left 
America on the steamship Aquitania on August 4, 1926. 

Therefore, it is apparent that the four Slovak Catholic bishops 
used their trip to the 28" International Eucharistic Congress in Chi- 
cago for a pastoral journey among Slovak Catholics in America. 
During their almost two-month stay in the USA (June 1 1—August 4, 
1926), they visited many Slovak-American Catholic parishes. To 
visit all of them was physically impossible, because within one day 
they would have had to visit more than four. For the Slovak- 
American Catholics the Slovak bishops’ journey had a certain speci- 
ficity. Many of them, especially Catholic priests, had had a personal 
experience with the chauvinism of the Hungarian Catholic hierarchy, 
which was in many cases the main reason for their departure over- 
sees. That is why they welcomed the Slovak bishops after the crea- 
tion of Czechoslovakia. 

As to Andrej Hlinka’s agitation tour, he and the bishops, except 
for the latter’s reception in New York City, never appeared together. 
After the Eucharistic Congress they parted ways. However, the bish- 
ops’ presence in America, even if apolitical, significantly increased 
interest among American Slovaks in Andrej Hlinka’s lectures. The 
authority of the Slovak bishops helped Hlinka in another respect as 
well. His lecture tour in the USA occurred in the atmosphere of nu- 
merous minor personal arguments in the Slovak Catholic communi- 
ty. The presence of the Slovak bishops helped to overcome these 
aversions and staved off the danger of public controversy.°’ On the 


*Pauéo, 209; AMZV CR, f. III. sekce MZV 1918-1939, i. no. 22, fold. 651. Letter of 
the Czechoslovak Legation in Washington, DC, to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of 
the CSR in Prague, July 30, 1926. 

%A4MZV CR, f. III. sekce MZV 1918-1939, i. no. 22, fold. 651. Letter of the Czech- 
oslovak Legation in Washington, DC, to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the CSR 
in Prague, July 30, 1926. 

61 4MZV CR, f. Ill. sekce MZV 1918-1939, i. no. 22, fold. 651. Situation report of 
the Consulate of the CSR in Pittsburgh to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the CSR 
in Prague, October 5, 1926. For a detailed account on A. Hlinka’s journey to the 
USA in 1926, see my “Andrej Hlinka’s Journey to the USA in 1926,” in Slovakia, 
40 (Nos. 74-75, 2010), 32-46. 
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other hand, the Slovak-American autonomists did not hesitate to 
make use of the presence of the bishops to agitate for Slovak auton- 
omy. 

The Slovak bishops often expressed their surprise at and admira- 
tion for what they saw in the centers of Slovak Catholic life in Amer- 
ica. At the graduation ceremony in Danville, Pennsylvania, bishop 
Blaha rejoiced at the fact that there was a Slovak girls’ high school 
so far from home.” Similarly, on the farm of the FCSU in Mid- 
dletown, he admired what the society had achieved and said that in 
Slovakia something similar would not be possible.® Finally, at the 
Slovak Day in Pittsburgh he said that, on the basis of what he had 
seen and experienced in Slovak America, American Slovaks would 
nationally and culturally survive in the USA for another hundred 
years. 

The Slovak bishops used their trip to America to advertise the 
Society of St. Adalbert and its newly-released Slovak edition of the 
bible. The success of this mission was more than clear and for the 
Society of St. Adalbert it meant a high return on its investment in 
publishing the Slovak bible. 

Part of the Slovak bishops’ goals, as well as that of Andrej 
Hlinka, in the USA was fund-raising. For the bishops it was orga- 
nized by a committee headed by Monsignor Viktor Blahunka.® As 
early as in April of 1926, Karol Kmetko, bishop of Nitra, turned to 
the Slovak-American Catholics and asked them for funds for the So- 
ciety of the Divine Word.” According to the report of the Czecho- 
slovak consulate in Pittsburgh, the FCSU’s head office gave each of 
the bishops during their journey to the USA $1,000.” Unfortunately, 
we do not know how much money the Slovak bishops raised in 
America. Despite the fact that, according to the reports of the Czech- 


* Jednota, June 23, 1926, 2. 
* Jednota, June 23, 1926, 1. 
% Jednota, July 14, 1926, 1. 
SS 4SSV, fasc. 336/5b. Program navStevy osv. biskupov zo Slovenska v Pittsburghu 
a na okolici od 6. do 16. jula 1926. 
© 4MZV CR, f. III. sekce MZV 1918-1939, i. no. 22, fold. 650. Report of the Consu- 
late of the CSR in Pittsburgh to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the CSR in Pra- 
gue, April 15, 1926. 
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oslovak consulate in Pittsburgh, the committees of festivals on the 
occasion of the visit of the Slovak Catholic bishops at some places 
showed a financial deficit,” the amount the bishops raised must have 
been relatively large. This is suggested by the letter of Andrej 
Hlinka to Jan Péstényi upon their return from America: “As you 
know, I have returned with fame, pennants and rings—but not many 
dollars. Business is business and I am not very good at it. I am a 
great idealist and our masters, the bishops, skimmed off the 


cream.” 


68 7) 
Ibid. 
 4ASSV, fasc. 156/12b. Letter of A. Hlinka to J. Péstényi, November 3, 1926. 
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THE BIRTH OF LEXICOGRAPHIC WORKS 
IN NORTH AMERICA ; 
WITH SPECIAL EMPHASIS ON J. J. KONUS 


Dalibor Mikulas 


Slovak immigration to the United States of America and Canada 
has been of great importance for the history of Slovaks since the 
1870s. In this context special attention should be paid to the Slovak- 
American press, analyzed by such scholars as Konstantin Culen, or 
by Marian Mark Stolarik. One of the many important contributions 
made by Slovak immigrants to North America was their creation of 
Slovak-English dictionaries. The main goal of this article is to survey 
Slovak emigration/immigration, the Slovak-American press and spe- 
cifically the role and situation of Slovak lexicographic works pub- 
lished in North America between 1887 and 1990, with a special fo- 
cus on one of the most significant Slovak-American personalities in 
this field, Joseph James Konu8. 

Slovaks were among many nations, which for various reasons 
(economic, political, ethnic, religious, cultural, etc.), decided to 
move to the New World in the late 19" and early 20" centuries. 
Francis Ra&ka subdivided the waves of immigration to the United 
States of America as follows: the Colonial Era (1609-1775), the 
Open Door Era (1776-1881); the Era of Regulation (1882-1916); the 
Era of Restriction (1917-1964); and the Era of Liberalization (1965- 


).! 

As Francis Raska specified in the context of the Immigration Act 
passed by the United States Congress in 1965 (The Hart-Celler Act), 
preferring the immigration of people with skills on the one hand and 
family members of American citizens on the other, the consequences 
of the aforementioned Act were fundamental. While in the period 
before 1970 the proportion of three major immigrant groups in the 
USA consisted of 41% from Europe, 15% from Mexico and 10% 
from Asia, in the 1970s the representation was as follows: less than 
12% from Europe, 30.2% from Mexico and 25% from Asia.” The last 


"See Francis Raka, “An Historical Overview of United States Immigration Policy 
since 1965,” Journal of Interdisciplinary Philology 2, no. 1 (2011): 6-9. 
*Ibid., 16 — 17. 
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decades of the 20" century continued on this trend. Thus, it is possi- 
ble to consider the year 1965 as a significant breakpoint for immigra- 
tion to the USA not just generally, but to a certain extent also with 
respect to the immigration of the Slovaks into the USA and to the 
volume of their activities in the new environment. 

However, Slovak immigration to the USA had started much ear- 
lier. It became a mass movement in the last decades of the 19" centu- 
ry. As shown by M. Mark Stolarik, in the period of 1870-1914, ap- 
proximately half a million Slovaks immigrated to North America 
searching for work in the coal mines, steel mills and oil refineries. 
They mainly concentrated in the American Northeast and Midwest: 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois. According to Stolarik, Slovak immigrants established in 
the New World three pillars of their communities: fraternal-benefit 
societies; parish churches; and a newspaper press.” 

As far as the newspaper press was concerned, at least 220 Slovak 
different newspapers were published in the United States between 
1885 and 1970, representing a wide variety of genres and sub- 
classes.’ Informed by the classification of Kon&tantin Culen,° 
Stolarik subdivided the Slovak- American press into eleven kinds of 
publications that reflected four distinct political orientations: Slovak 
nationalist, Magyarone, Czechoslovak, and socialist or communist. 
The newspapers appeared in the principal areas of Slovak settlement 
in the United States, and they mirrored the religious composition of 
the Slovak people (Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Calvinist, and Greek 
Catholic). The Slovak press in America, therefore, was as complex 
as that of any other group in this country.° 

While dealing with this particular study by M. M. Stolarik, it is 
especially useful to pay attention to the provided details with all the 


3M. Mark Stoldrik, “The Slovak League of America and the Canadian Slovak 
Lea=gue in the Struggle for the Self-Determination of the Nation, 1907 — 1992,” 
Emigration to the English Speaking World, ed. Janka Kas¢akova — Dalibor Mikula 
(Ruzomberok,Catholic University in Ruzomberok, 2006), 186. 

4M. Mark Stolarik, “The Slovak-American Press, 1885 — 1984,” The Ethnic Press 
in the United States: A Historical Analysis and Handbook, ed. Sally M. Miller 
(Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 1987), 353. 

*KonStantin Culen, Slovenské Casopisy v Amerike (Cleveland: First Catholic Slovak 
Union, 1970). 
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corresponding titles and size of newspapers and magazines, names of 
editors, period and circulation data, etc. as well as to the methodo- 
logical and thematic subdivision of the press. The above mentioned 
eleven kinds of publications refer to the following thematic catego- 
ries: the independent, commercial, general news press (approximate- 
ly 40 % of the overall number); the religious press; the fraternal 
press; the socialist and communist press; literary journals; family 
magazines; humor magazines; organizational publications; and peri- 
odicals for the youth and students 

The overall enumeration and subdivision of the above mentioned 
periodicals would be inadequate without mentioning the generations 
of Slovak personalities, editors and journalists. As Stolarik puts it, by 
the mid-80s of the 20" century it is possible to speak about three 
generations of editors of the Slovak-American press in the United 
States. The first generation was represented by such pioneers as the 
fraternalist, editor and businessman P. V. Rovnianek, the fraternalist 
and editor Reverend Stefan Furdek, the writer and editor Jan A. 
Feriencik and the writer and editor Gustav MarSal-Petrovsky, who 
came to the United States as educated adults. The second consisted 
of immigrants who came to the States as children or as young adults 
in the 1890s, or at the beginning of the 20" century, e.g. the frater- 
nalist and editor Jan Pankuch, the editor Jozef HuSek, the editor Ivan 
Bielek, the fraternalist and Lutheran pastor Jaroslav Pelikan, Sr., the 
editor Milan Getting, and so on. The third generation consisted of 
those who were born in the United States as children of Slovak par- 
ents, and were fully bilingual: the fraternalist and editor John C. Sci- 
ranka, the editor Edward Kovaé, Jr., the fraternalist and editor Peter 
P. Hletko, the teacher and editor Philip Hrobak, the teacher and edi- 
tor Andrew V. Pier, and the teacher and editor Joseph C. Krajsa, 
among others, represent this generation.’ 

An analysis of these sources in relation to individual Slovak edi- 
tors and journalists also helps us to properly understand the author- 
ship of Slovak lexicographic works, which were published in the 
United States in the 19" and 20" centuries. Many of these persons 
compiled their dictionaries because they were sure that these lexico- 
graphic works were needed and important for thousands of Slovak 
immigrants. Among such compilers were the journalists Janko Slov- 
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ensky, Gustav MarSal-Petrovsky, Paul K. Kadak, Albert Mamatey, 
Edward Kovaé, Jr. and Philip Hrobak. 

With respect to this issue in the first decades of the 20" century, 
Ada Bohmerova, the author of several studies related to Slovak lexi- 
cographic Anglicist works, states that, at the time the great Slovak 
poet Pavol Orszagh Hviezdoslav was translating Shakespeare into 
Slovak, English-Slovak dictionaries had been in existence in the 
United States for at least four decades. However, they were unknown 
in Slovakia.’ Béhmerova added that these works were created where 
their need was acute. Knowledge of English became an existential 
necessity for American Slovaks, a condicio sine qua non, to get a job 
and secure an everyday existence outside the Slovak, or Slavic com- 
munity.” 

A question which remains unanswered is the number and exact 
specification of Slovak dictionaries published in North America. The 
early historian of American Slovaks, KonStatntin Culen, while writ- 
ing about the first Slovak dictionary published in the USA in an east- 
ern Slovak dialect in 1887 stated, among other things, that this dic- 
tionary was the most essential Slovak book, since it had been written 
by the pioneer Janko Slovensky, because it enabled Slovaks to show 
what they knew.'° However, Culen added that after this dictionary, 
various authors published in various editions at least 50 to70 more.'! 

Even though Konstantin Culen had direct contact with pioneer- 
ing American Slovaks, he did not have the advantages we enjoy in 
doing research today. For example, he did not have contact with 
North American libraries and related institutions, the Internet, or the 
IT digitalizing potential. So, if he estimated such a large number of 
Slovak lexicographic works published in North America, current 
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Tlumaé ku nauéenu se najpotrebnejsich zaéateénych znamoscoch z anglickej reci 
pre uherskych Slovakoch v Amerike Zijucich (Pittsburgh: Author’s publication, 
1887). For more on Janko Slovensky see Slovensky biograficky slovnik V, R-S (Mar- 
tin: Matica slovenska, 1992), 296. 

"Culen, 160. 
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research should confirm or disprove such a hypothesis. David E. 
Washburn listed only nine such works in the following order: Julius 
Bucko. Dictionary of the English and Slovak Languages (Chicago: 
Rovnost’ [udu,1920). 612 pp; Philip A. Hrobak. Hrobak's English- 
Slovak Dictionary (Middletown, PA: Jednota Printery, 1944). 702 
pp; Paul K. Kadak. Prakticny slovensko-anglicky tlumaé (and) The 
Practical English-Slovak Dictionary (New York: Slovak v Amerike, 
1905), 204 and 263 pp; Joseph J. Konus, New English-Slovak Dic- 
tionary (Pittsburgh, PA: J. J. Konus, 1941), 646 pp; Joseph J. Konus. 
Slovak-English Phraseological Dictionary (Passaic, NJ: Slovak 
Catholic Sokol, 1969), 1664 pp; Joseph J. Konus. Slovensko-anglicky 
slovnik. Slovak-English Dictionary (Middletown, PA: Slovak Catho- 
lic Federation, 1930), 628 pp; Edward Kovac, Jr. Prakticky slov- 
ensko-anglicky slovnik (Scranton, PA: Obrana Press, 1950), 240 pp; 
Edward Kovac, Jr. Slovensko-anglicky tlmacé. Prakticky anglicko-slo- 
vensky a slovensko-anglicky. 2nd ed. (Scranton, PA: Obrana Press, 
1951), 489 pp; and Emil Nitray. Slovensko-anglicky a anglicko- 
slovensky vreckovy slovnik (New York: Emil Nyitray, n.d), 139 
and116 pp.” 

As we can see, the list does not include the oldest Slovak dic- 
tionary by Janko Slovensky, and in fact, this particular book was 
published in large numbers and several editions.'°A critical linguistic 
analysis of this dictionary was provided by Adela Bohmerova.'* Oth- 
er quite well-known Slovak works of lexicography are absent in the 


David. E. Washburn. The Peoples of Pennsylvania: An Annotated Bibliography of 
Resource Materials (Pittsburgh, PA: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1981), 204. 
[online]. Available at: http://books.google.sk/books?id=O6mK Ye2KKwC&pg=PA- 
204&lpg=PA204&dq=BU%C4%8CKO,+I%C3%BAlius:+Slovn%C3%ADk+an- 
glicko-slovensk%C3%BD,+Chicago,+IIlinois+1920&source=bl&ots=Kk4jp112- 
Y&sig=3mSiiNHfpucr2Baww7t6zworOWY &hl=sk&sa=X K&ei=ym TUU9rkF 8iZy- 
AT324KgDg&ved=0CC8Q6AEwAg#v=onepage&q=BU%C4%8CKO%2C%20I% 
C3%BAlius%3A%20Slovn%C3%ADk%20anglicko-slovensk%C3%BD%2C%20- 
Chicago%2C%20Illinois%201920&f=false 

Bee Frantisek Bielik a kol. Slovdci vo svete 2 (Martin: Matica Slovenska, 1980), 
141-2. The same source adds that in 1895 the newspaper Slovak v Amerike published 
the first edition of the new American interpreter, Novy slovensko-anglicky tlmocnik, 
which by 1920 had been published in ten editions. 

‘4 adela Béhmerova, “Rané dielo slovenskej anglistickej lexikografie,” Slovo v slov- 
niku. Aspekty lexikdlnej sémantiky — gramatika — Stylistika (pragmatika). Na pocest’ 
Alexandry Jarosovej. ed. Klara Buzassyova, Bronislava Chocholova, Nicol Janoé- 
kova (Bratislava: Veda, 2012), 245 —S3. 
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above list as well. These were the works of Gustav MarSal-Petrovsky 
(his dictionary Novy anglicky tlumac was published in many edi- 
tions), the fraternalist Albert Mamatey (the practical dictionary he 
prepared was published in ten editions), or the works of the editor C. 
L. Orbach. '° 

While enumerating Slovak lexicographic work in North Ameri- 
ca, it is important to focus also on student books and grammars of 
the Slovak language. For instance, Slavo Moravek’s Slovak (Slav- 
ish) Self-Taught was published for Americans who were in daily 
contact with Slovaks (inappropriately called “Slavish people”) al- 
most every day, and who wanted to speak the Slovak language in 
their business or employment.'® This book contains a Slovak-English 
and English-Slovak dictionary on pages 96-125. Quite a similar situ- 
ation is connected with the grammar books published by Philip 
Hrobak. The above mentioned book “The Peoples of Pennsylvania: 
An Annotated Bibliography of Resource Materials” introduces in the 
column “Slovak Language Books-Texts, etc. published in the United 
States of America” altogether nineteen books written by such authors 
as the educator Stefan Bla’ko, the Rev. Bonaventura Buc, Charles 
Dixon, the Rev. Stefan Furdek, the Rev. Stanislav F. Gmuca, Sr. M. 
G. Hricko, the educator Filip A. Hrobak, the lexicologist Jozef J. 
Konus, H.A. Macko, the lexicographer Slavo Moravek, M. M. E. 
Petrasek and the Rev. Gregor K. Vaniscak. Even this list seems in- 
complete. While working with this bibliographic book and the Slo- 
vak dictionaries listed there (the book is still a very important source 
for the proper understanding of Slovak lexicographic works pub- 
lished in North America), it is necessary to notice the absence of 
Slovak lexicographic works appearing in North America after the 
death of Kon8tantin Culen. In this respect we must mention such out- 
standing works as the Comprehensive Etymological Dictionary of the 
English Language, written by E. Klein,'’ or Jan Simko’s English- 
Slovak Dictionary.'® 


iS Bielik, Slovdci vo svete, 142 

'® Slavo Moravek. Slovak (slavish) self-taught (Wilkes-Barre, PA: Bratstvo Publish- 
ing, 1917). 

"BE. Klein. Comprehensive Etymological Dictionary of the English Language (Am- 
sterdam, London, New York: Elsevier Publishing Co., 1966). 

'§Jan Simko. English-Slovak Dictionary; Anglicko-slovensky slovnik (Waudonda: 
IL, Bolchazy-Carducci, 1991). 
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As we have seen, Slovak lexicographic works published in North 
America in the two previous centuries represent a large and unique 
area of study. Joseph James KonuS is unique in this respect, because 
his publications represent the high point in the lexicographic work of 
Slovaks in North America. 


J. J. Konu§ and his Lexicographic Efforts 
As Joseph KonuS himself put it in his larger New English-Slovak 
Dictionary, 

This English-Slovak dictionary is the answer to the per- 
sistent clamor of some one million Slovak-born Americans 
for an adequate tool with which the better to comprehend 
their adopted tongue. In defining more than 80,000 words, as 
well as many thousands of phrases and technical terms, the 
book is of such scope as to enable Slovaks both here and 
abroad better to appreciate the richness of the English lan- 
guage and the beauty of English literature. Moreover, it will 
especially enable the Slovak editors in the United States and 
Canada more accurately to interpret American intellectual 
and social values to the Slovak-reading public.'” 


Konu8 privately published the book in 1941. However, he had 
started working on it in the first half of the 1920s.”° In March of 
1924, while responding to the second letter written to him by Stefan 
Kréméry, the secretary of the Matica slovenska, KonuS, as a young 
intellectual raised in the United States, was seriously concerned with 
the question of an appropriate and up-to-date system of orthography 
that he was planning to use in his lexicographic works.”' In the first 
half of 1924, he wanted to complete his work on a purely Slovak- 
English dictionary. In addition, KonuS asked the secretary for some 


"Joseph J. Konus. New English-Slovak Dictionary (Pittsburgh, PA: J. J. Konus, 
1941), v. 

0 Konui, the son of Slovak immigrants, was born on February 25, 1904 and died in 
Boca Raton, Florida on April 12, 1995 at age 91. He was educated in American 
schools and for a time in the 1930’s taught at the Slovak Benedictine High School in 
Cleveland, Ohio. Cf. Bielik, Slovdci vo svete 2, 143. No-one has yet written his bio- 

raphy. 

Fir etter from J. J. Konus dated March 3, 1924 to the secretary of the Matica slov- 
enska in FrantiSek Bielik. Slovenské vystahovalectvo. Dokumenty III. Korespon- 
dencia z rokov 1893-1939 (Martin: Matica Slovenska, 1976), 207-8. 
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advice about the pronunciation of every Slovak word and he also 
sought advice as to whether it would not be better to prepare a Slo- 
vak- English and English-Slovak dictionary. In the same letter he 
asked if the Matica slovenska would be willing to publish his work, 
since he had not found any publishing house in the United States 
which would accept his dictionary. Finally, what seems to be quite 
important for a proper understanding of his lexicographic work is 
that J. J. Konus explicitly expressed his desire to write and address 
his thoughts in English, since he would then have an opportunity to 
express himself more clearly. 

Konu§ continued in his lexicographic work while reading literary 
masterpieces by such distinguished writers as Pavol Orszagh- 
Hviezdoslav, Martin Kukuéin, Jozef Skultéty, Svetozar Hurban- 
Vajansky and Jozef Gregor - Tajovsky. In April of 1928, he wrote to 
the American Slovak editor Karol Stiasny concerning cultural life 
among the American Slovaks.” Konu’ complained that Slovak 
newspapers in the USA (namely the weekly Obrana) informed their 
readers that a group of Slovak students, supported by editors Pavol 
Kavulié, J. Gessay and H. Macko, were planning to publish a Slo- 
vak-English dictionary. However, after contacting them, Konu8 dis- 
covered that the aforementioned individuals were neither theoretical- 
ly nor practically capable of such a demanding task. Meanwhile, Ko- 
nus did mention that, in his six years of lexicographic work, he had 
collected more than 45,000 Slovak words, although they were not yet 
properly catalogued. The letter to Stiasny also revealed two things. 
First, that Konus was supposedly the only person with such a collec- 
tion of words. Secondly, J. J. Konus expressed certain uneasiness 
about the activities of Slovak leaders living in the United States. 

In September of 1930, the Slovak Catholic Federation of Ameri- 
ca published the Slovak-English Dictionary compiled by J. J. Konus. 
The book was dedicated to the wealthy Michal Bosak of Scranton, 
Pennsylvanisa, patron of Slovak writings in America. In its Preface 
KonuS stated that, before the publication of this dictionary, there had 
been a few small dictionaries which had fulfilled the objectives and 
needs of their time.” However, by 1930 these works were no longer 


*Bielik, Slovenské vystahovalectvo. Dokumenty III., 220-2. Letter from J. J. Konus 
to Karol Stiasny, April 18, 1928. 

3K onus, Joseph J. Slovensko-anglicky slovnik. Slovak-English Dictionary (Mid- 
dletown, PA: Slovak Catholic Federation, 1930), no pagination in the Preface. 
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available and if they were, they were rather dated. That is why his 
dictionary met the requirements of the public for a richer source of 
Slovak words and expressions. Konu§ stated that words in his dic- 
tionary originated in Slovak literature and, if positively accepted by 
the public, a second edition would soon be under way and would 
contain up to 100,000 words. KonuS expressed his gratitude to sever- 
al individuals who helped him by reviewing and giving him advice. 
The Russian-American scholar O.D. Koreff reviewed the English 
part of the dictionary. The editors Jozef Zary, Jozef HuSek, the Rev. 
Jozef Dulik, and Ivan Bielek supported him as well. Konus gave spe- 
cial thanks to Jozef Chill, a Slovak in Whiting in Indiana, who pro- 
vided him with favorable working conditions. 

As already indicated, in 1941 J. J. KonuS self-published the New 
English-Slovak Dictionary. It contained more than 80,000 words, so 
it approached the 100,000 promised in 1930. The author sacrificed 
his own time and money to produce the dictionary and spent 1935- 
1937 in Slovakia, checking the accuracy of his research. With re- 
spect to the quality of his work, Konu§ stated that 


Typographically the work may seem a bit odd because capi- 
tal letters are used for entries. This form economy dictated, since 
there had to be different type left in the same type face to distin- 
guish the setup of the phraseology. Economy also dictated the 
methodology, but not, it is hoped, at the expense of clarity or 
scholarship. English adverbial forms ending in —ly appended to 
an adjective are for the most part omitted in this dictionary, ex- 
cept when changes of spelling or meaning render their inclusion 
necessary. Abbreviations appear at the end of the book. The pro- 
nunciation of only 5,000 basic words is given; with the mastery 
of those, the student is ready to refer to a standard dictionary. 


Konu§ continued working on Slovak and English lexicographic 
works, but at the same time he had other duties. In a letter written to 
Dr. Frantiek Subik (alias Andrej Zarnov), in 1955, Konu’ admitted 
that he had worked for the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI). He 
went on, 


4K onus, Joseph J. New English-Slovak Dictionary (Pittsburgh, PA: J. J. Konué, 
1941), v-vi. 
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Yes, I was lucky in obtaining the transfer to Florida. But I 
was determined to leave Washington just the same. My budding 
arthritis and allergy headaches were such that I was getting des- 
perate. One thing is sure now: even if there is no improvement in 
my health, things will certainly not get worse. In Washington I 
was sinking. (Dr. MikuS saw the letter of transfer I received from 
the FBI Director himself; he thought it was awfully nice. I had 
no chance to show it to you. It is presumed that the Bureau was 
reluctant to lose a Slavonic expert.) Since no Slovak knows of 
my connection with the FBI, I would ask you not to disclose this 
to any of our countrymen [...] I probably would not even have 
told you about my Government work had I not been determined 
to quit last summer. You know there can be plenty of jealousy 
and what-not. Don’t even tell anyone about my living in Flori- 
da. 


It seems that Konu§ had a very close relationship with Dr. Subik, 
who was known as a living voice of the Slovak nation in the free 
world.” Speaking about his further lexicographic works, Konu§, 
wrote in the same letter, again in a very cautious manner: 


As to my cooperation with the Slovak Institute, etc., I feel 
that at the present time, in view of my health, the only contribu- 
tion I can make to the Slovak cause (so dear to you and me) is 
my continued work on the Slovak-English dictionary of which 
there is a dire need everywhere. I’m going to make several cop- 
ies of letters A and B to show Dr. Hrusovsky and others as sam- 
ples of my work. If I see enough interest in such an all-inclusive 
or comprehensive dictionary, then I'll continue the project. That 
is, interest in getting or helping it to be published. I can’t for the 


51 etter from J. J. Konus to Dr. Frantisek Subik, October 24, 1955. University of 
Ottawa, Archives and Special Collections. Joseph StaSko Fonds, X20-2, 206.16. 

6S ubik had been a Professor of Pathology at the Slovak University in Bratislava and 
Chief of the Department of Health. He was one of the experts who joined Red Cross 
representatives from Switzerland to examine the thousands of bodies found by the 
German Army in the Katyn forest, in the Soviet Union, where the NK VD had exe- 
cuted around 15,000-20,000 Polish officers and intellectuals in April of 1940. Subik 
was also famous for his collection of patriotic poems. After 1945 he was twice im- 
prisoned by the Communists and in 1952 escaped and ended up living in the USA. 
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world of me see how anyone can properly translate Slovak litera- 
ture without a good dictionary. For instance, that poem of yours 
in “Most”, concerning your escape from Slovakia, could and 
should be translated for some important literary journal. If it’s al- 
ready translated, I didn’t see it. But I was toying with the idea of 
rendering it into English, even if I’m not much of a poet. a 


Konu§ described his work on his large Slovak-English dictionary 
in another letter to Dr. Subik, written in November 1957. In it he 
asked Subik for help with the definitions of such words or expres- 
sions as: 

NARKOTIZACNY APARAT 

OZUBICA (chrupka okolo zubov) 

INDIKACNA TABULKA (medical chart?) 

OSETROVNE (fee for professional services?) 

PREDPATNA KOST 

KRIMINALKA (za naivny toast pri majalesi reénik dostal k-u; 

k-u z veci robit’) 

PREZIDIALKA (board meeting?) 

PRIPATNA KOST 

GYC (Dial.) 

MANZELSKA POSTEL (marriage bed? twin bed?)”*. 


Konus mentioned that, thanks to the U. S. government's decision 
to send him to Florida, he was able to complete his work on a so 
needed dictionary. In this respect KonuS appreciated the help provid- 
ed by Dr. Janko Mihal, who was then a pensioner in Slovakia and 
had enough time to focus on lexicographic details. Nevertheless, it 
wasn’t until 1969 that the Slovak Catholic Sokol finally published 
his Slovak-English Phraseological Dictionary. A critical review of 
this book by Zlata P. Meyerstein, a contemporary Lexicographer, 
appeared in the Slavic and East European Journal.” 


7Letter from J. J. Konu8 to Dr. Frantisek Subik of October 24, 1955. University of 
Ottawa, Archives and Special Collections. Joseph StaSko Fonds, X20-2, 206.16 

8 Letter from J. J. Konu8 to Dr. Frantigek Subik of October 24, 1955. University of 
Ottawa, Archives and Special Collections. Joseph StaSko Fonds, X20-2, 206.16. 
 Zlata P Meyerstein, “Slovak-English Phraseological Dictionary by Jozef J. Ko- 
nu8,” The Slavic and East European Journal 17, no. 1 (Spring, 1973), pp. 109-111. 
Available at: 
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In the 1970s, on the advice of the historian-artist Dr. Joseph 
Cincik,* J. J. Konu§ contacted the writer-editor Jan Okal in Berwyn 
Illinois and continued: “[I have] a sort of a favor to ask of you, com- 
pliance with which would be very much appreciated by the under- 
signed (whom you have met several times in Slovakia back in the 
thirties).”*! 

While thinking of his other lexicographic work, Konu8 added: 


Enclosed herewith are two pages of amanuscript of my 
Comprehensive Slovak-English Dictionary, which please set up 
as follows on your linotype: 

Width of line: 3 inches 

Size of type:7-point type for all entries 

6 points for the rest of the text except that all 
underlined matter must be in bold. 

The 6-point type’s accents may necessitate 
a 61/2-slug. You figure it out.” 


He explained the reason for his avoidance of italics as follows: 


I hate to have the dictionary phraseology in italics because 
that’s hard on old folks’ eyesight. My plan requires no italics 
whatsoever. The enclosed Xerox copy will illustrate what I mean 
and would like to see.”’ 


http://www. jstor.org/discover/10.2307/30657 1 ?uid=2&uid=60&uid=2490 134643 &u 
id=70&uid=2 134 &uid=3 &uid=3739024 &uid=2490 134653 &purchase- 
type=article&accessType=none&sid=2 1 105932295323 &showMy/JstorPss=false&se 

=1&showAccess=false 

Dr. Cincik was the former Director of the Artistic Division of the Matica slovenska 
in the 1930’s and during World War II. He fled to the West in 1945 and emigrated to 
the United States, and was later known as an author and editor of publications con- 
cerned with the old and modern paintings and sculptures in Slovakia. As a resident 
in Cleveland, Ohio he specialized in religious art and worked in the field of church 
painting and decorating. 

'Letter from J.J. Konu8 to Jan Okal’ of October 14, 1974. University of Ottawa, 
Archives and Special Collections. X20-16, Jozef Konus Fonds, 1571.6 
“Thid. 
“bid. 
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Even more significant is the size of his manuscript. Konu8 wrote 
that his dictionary manuscript consisted of 3037 pages. As far as the 
publishing of such a large work was concerned, the author wrote: 


It is supposed to be published by SAV in Bratislava, but its 
officials are still waiting for a political decision for a green light. 
Hence, I’m making plans to have the work published in the 
States, depending on who funds the project, your shop may even 
be asked to bid on the work. * 


That is why J. J.KonuS needed from Jan Okal those two pages of 
the manuscript “A Comprehensive Slovak-English Dictionary” 
printed, so that he would be able to send them as samples to potential 
publishing houses in the United States.*° 

Jan Oka? remembered J. J. KonuS very well. He considered him 
as a great Slovak scholar, comparable to Anton Bernolak, or the 
American Noah Webster. He liked to recall regular lunch meetings 
on Saturdays with such distinguished Slovak leaders as the Rev. Jan 
J. Lach, Msgr. Milo Mlynarovié and Joseph Chill when they dis- 
cussed how they admired and respected the enormous energy and 
skill that J. J. Konu§ put into his lexicographic activities.*° However, 
Jan Oka? faced serious difficulties with KonuS’s request. First of all, 
he no longer had his own printery. Due to severe health problems, he 
had to sell it. Nonetheless, after recovering, he started working for 
some other printeries to earn a living. One of them was printing pub- 
lications for a larger Czech organization and thus it might have been 
useful for J. J. Konu8’s purposes. But the Czech printery was just 
then modernizing and transforming the whole process of hot metal 
typesetting to cold type. In addition, the modern type lacked Slavon- 
ic characters as well as a Slovak keyboard. On the other hand, those 
printeries which did not modernize suffered from the poor condition 
of their machinery. Factories in the USA stopped manufacturing the 
old type of printing machinery, together with spare parts. Printeries 
with the old technology had to order spare parts from Europe, which 
was very costly. Jan Okal even added that he did not possess the 


Tid. 

Ibid. November 3, 1974. 

Letter from Jan Oka’ to J. J. Konu’ of November 11, 1974. University of Ottawa, 
Archives and Special Collections. Jozef Konus Fonds, X20-16, 1571.6 
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skills necessary for working with the new technology and that is why 
he was unable to help. Nevertheless, Okal was familiar with possi- 
bilities which were still available such as the printeries of the First 
Catholic Slovak Union in Middletown, Pennsylvania, the Slovak 
Catholic Sokol in Passaic, New Jersey, and the Slavia Printery in 
Cleveland. So, he promised J. J. KonuS to search for options once in 
Cleveland. In his letter of November 17, 1974, after trying to get 
some support in Cleveland, Okal had to admit that he failed and thus 
could not help with printing the samples for Konu8.”’ For political 
reasons, even the Slovak Academy of Science in Bratislava did not 
help. 

A more favorable condition for the publishing of Konu8’s large 
dictionary appeared in the 1980s. Ladislav G. Bolchazy, of the Bol- 
chazy-Carducci Publishers in Waucondia, Illinois, showed some in- 
terest in reprinting his dictionary. In a letter of June 23, 1988, J. J. 
Konué had written to Bolchazy the following: 

Dear Sir; 

Just arrived from a vacation in Australia, hence the delay in 
answering your interesting letter. 

Well, I could cooperate in having my “New English-Slovak 
Dictionary” reprinted as for your suggestion or plan. My only 
conditions are here: 

Since the book should be updated because it is a medium- 
sized collecting English vocabulary, I (or someone else) should 
prepare a typed-up addenda and some corrigenda. The work 
could take some six months [...] There are many new and popu- 
lar items to add [...] and thus make the book more interesting 
and valuable.” 


By then, however, Konus was 85 years old and concerned with 
his health. In addition to the delay in answering the initial letter from 
Bolchazy, KonuS also needed more time to prepare an addenda for 
the dictionary. There were also other issues related to editing and 


37 Letter from Jan Oka to J. J. Konu’ of November 17, 1974. University of Ottawa, 
Archives and Special Collections. X20-16, Jozef Konus Fonds, 1571.6 

® Letter from J. J. KonuS to L. G. Bolchazy (Bolchazy-Carducci Publishers) of 
June 23, 1988. University of Ottawa, Archives and Special Collections. X20-16, Jan 
Okal Fonds, 1572.30 
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corrections, and there also were those technical facets of the work, 
which had been troublesome in the 1970s. 

Meanwhile, by the 1980’s Slovaks in the United States had in 
their midst another lexicographer. This time it was a Slovak-born and 
professionally-trained linguist, a scholar, and much younger Angli- 
cist—Dr. Jan Simko. He had come to the USA in 1967 to study at 
the Folger Shakespeare Library in Washington, D. C. and decided to 
remain after the Warsaw Pact invasion of Czechoslovakia in 1968. 
Simko had published an English-Slovak dictionary in Slovakia in 
1967, 1968 and 1971. Unfortunately, KonuS and Simko never got 
together to possibly cooperate in publishing a joint dictionary. In- 
stead, Bolchazy ended up publishing a reprint of Simko’s 1971 dic- 
tionary in 1991.” 

The publication of Simko’s dictionary, however, does not dimin- 
ish the important role that J. J. Konu’ had played in the field of Slo- 
vak-American lexicography throughout the 20" century. We must 
remain grateful for his enormous efforts in this field and his work 
still calls for a deeper examination. 


Conclusion 

Slovak lexicographic works published in North America repre- 
sent a unique contribution to Slovak cultural heritage. “The indisput- 
able role in the beginnings of learning English, and in the birth of 
Slovak Anglicist lexicography on the American continent as well, 
was played by the first Slovak book printed in the United States, and 
at the same time one of the most precious of rare specimens of Slo- 
vak books.””’ The dictionary written by Janko Slovensky in 1887 
was followed by dozens of other works by amateur Slovak lexicog- 
raphers in the USA and their numerous editions served the purposes 
of thousands of ordinary people. The highpoint in the field of lexico- 
graphic erudition was reached in the works of Joseph James Konu8. 
Slovak dictionaries mentioned in this short contribution by a number 
of authors point at the robustness of the books written by Slovak 
immigrants and their descendants in North America. Without any 
doubt they deserve (and they should have also deserved in the past) 
our respect and deep appreciation. The government of the independ- 


®° Jan Simko, English-Slovak Dictionary (Wauconda, IL: Bolchazi-Carducci, 1991). 
 Bohmerova, “Rané dielo slovenskej anglistickej lexikografie,” p. 247. 
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ent Slovak Republic should do all that it can do to protect and pre- 
serve the Slovak heritage on the soil of the United States of America. 


Joseph James Konus (1904 - 1995) 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF CULTURAL 
COOPERATION BETWEEN THE SLOVAK 
REPUBLIC AND THE INDEPENDENT 
STATE OF CROATIA , 1941-1945’ 


Miroslav Michela 


The foreign policy of Slovakia in the years 1939 — 1945 has been 
quite a popular research topic of Slovak historians over the last ten to 
twenty years.” Significant achievements in this regard relate primari- 
ly to research on Slovak-German relations,’ but there are also several 


‘| would like to express my gratitude to prof. Mark Stolarik and his family for sig- 
nificant help in my research on Slovak émigrés, and especially on the biography of 
Slovak journalist and politician Karol Murgas. My research in the Slovak collections 
in the Archives and Special Collections of the University of Ottawa Library would 
not have been possible without the support of the Helen and John Ivanco Memorial 
Research Bursary. 

"Here I would like to list a few publications, which appeared in recent years, mostly 
as a result of long-term academic interest: Michal Schvarc, "Zahraniéna politika 
Slovenskej republiky 1939-1945 a jej postavenie v ramci nemeckej sféry vplyvu," in 
KTucové problémy modernych slovenskych dejin 1848-1992, ed. Valerian Bystricky 
et. al. (Bratislava: Veda, 2012), 231-52; Edita Ivaniékova et. al., Slovenska republika 
1939-1945 v medzindrodnych suvislostiach (Bratislava: Historicky ustav SAV, 
2012); Pavol Petruf, Zahraniénd politika Slovenskej republiky 1939-1945: nacrt 
problematiky (Bratislava: Historicky ustav SAV, 2011); James Mace Ward, Priest, 
Politician, Collaborator: Jozef Tiso and the Making of Fascist Slovakia (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 2013). 

3 For example: Sicherheitsdienst a Slovensko v rokoch 1938-1944: od autondmie po 
Povstanie. Slovensky Stat vo vybranych spravach SD od jesene 1943 do septembra 
1944, ed. Michal Schvare (Bratislava: Slovenské narodné muzeum-Muzeum kar- 
patskych Nemcov, 2006); "Tretia risa" a vznik Slovenského statu;dokumenty. I., ed. 
Michal Schvarc, Martin Holak and David Schriffl (Bratislava: Ustav pamati naroda, 
SNM- Muzeum kultury Karpatskych Nemcov, 2008); "Tretia riga" a vznik Slov- 
enského statu : dokumenty. II. ed. Michal Schvare and David Schriffl (Bratislava: 
Ustav pamiti naroda, Historicky ustav SAV, SNM - Muzeum kultary Karpatskych 
Nemcov, 2010); Slovensko-nemecké vztahy 1938-1941 vy dokumentoch I.:od 
Mnichova k vojne proti ZSSR, ed. Eduard Nizhansky et. al. (Presov: Universum, 
2009); Slovensko-nemecké vztahy 1941-1945 v dokumentoch II.:od vojny proti ZSSR 
po zanik Slovenskej republiky v roku 1945, ed. Eduard Niznansky et. al. (PreSov: 
Universum-EU, 2011); Von Miinchen bis Salzburg 1938-1940. Dokumente und Es- 
say. Buch 1. Buch 2. Slovensko v jeseni 1944, ed. Ladislav Susko (Bratislava: Lué, 
2008); Tatjana Ténsmeyer, Das Dritte Reich und die Slowakei, 1939-1945. Politi- 
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studies concerning the relationship between Slovakia and the Great 
Powers.’ In the context of diplomatic relations with neighboring 
countries, plenty of studies are oriented on the Slovak-Polish and 
Slovak-Hungarian relationships at different levels of politics.° In the 
last decade studies relating to Slovak-Croatian diplomatic relations 
have also appeared.° Generally speaking, with a few exceptions, the- 


2008); Tatjana Ténsmeyer, Das Dritte Reich und die Slowakei, 1939-1945. Politi- 
scher Alltag zwischen Kooperation und Eigensinn (Paderborn: Ferdinand Schon- 
ingh, 2003). 

‘For example: Politické vztahy medzi Francizskom a Ceskoslovenskom a Fran- 
cuzskom a Slovenskom (1939-1948):vyber dokumentov, ed. Pavol Petruf (Martin: 
Matica slovenska, 2003); Dagmar Cierna-Lantayova, Pohlady na vychod: Postoje k 
Rusku v slovenskej politike 1934-1944 (Bratislava: Veda, 2002); Slavomir Michalek, 
"Niekol’ko problémov slovensko-americkych vztahov poéas druhej svetovej vojny," 
in Edita Ivaniékova et. al. Slovenska republika 1939-1945 v medzinarodnych suvis- 
lostiach, 139-61; Petr Kubik, Slovensko-talianske vztahy 1939-1945 (Bratislava: 
Ustav pamiati naroda, 2010); Edita Ivaniékova, "Zapadné vel'moci a slovensky Stat 
1939-1945," in Slovensky Stat 1939-1945; predstavy a reality, eds. Martina Fiamo- 
va, Jan Hlavinka and Michal Schvare (Bratislava: Historicky ustav SAV, 2014), 81- 
93. 

*Here is asample of some interesting works by young scholars: Aliaksandr Pia- 
hanau, "Slovak-Hungarian Relations in the Mirror of the German-Soviet Conflictive 
Alliance (1939-1941)," Prague Papers on the History of International Relations 16 
(2012): 144-63; Isvtan Janek, "The Issue of Hungarian—Slovak Diplomatic Connec- 
tions in the Hungarian Parliament in 1939-1940," Prague Papers on the History of 
International Relations 18 (2014): 128-41; Istvan Janek, "Mad’arsko-slovenské dip- 
lomatické vzt'ahy v rokoch 1939-1941, " in Slovenska republika 1939-1945 oéami 
mladych historikov, 1V., eds. Michal Smigel and Peter Miéko (Banska Bystrica: 
Katedra histérie Fakulty humanitnych vied Univerzity Mateja Bela, 2005), 334-51; 
Mateusz Gniazdowski, "Kontakty Pitsudezykow ze Stowakami w _ latach 1939- 
1945," Niepodlegtosé 55 (2005): 107-50; Dusan Seges, "The Slovak Question and 
its International Context during World War Two," in 1/945 - A Break with the Past, 
ed. Zdenko Cepié (Ljubljana: Institut za novej8o zgodovino, 2008), 213-26; Dugan 
Seges, Dvojkriz v silociarach bieleho orla. Slovenska otazka v politike pol’skej exilo- 
vej viddy za 2. svetovej vojny (Bratislava: Veda, 2009); Holy Case, "The Holocaust 
in Regional Perspective: Anti-Semitism and the Holocaust in Hungary, Romania and 
Slovakia," in Varieties of Anti-Semitism, eds. Peter Kenez and Bruce Thompson 
(Newark: University of Delaware Press, 2009), 76-92. 

®Jan Rychlik, "Slovensko-chorvatské vztahy v letech 1941-1945," Slovanske his- 
toricke studie 26 (2000): 265-83; Miroslav Michela, "Vznik slovenského vyslanect- 
va v Chorvatsku a Ginnost’ Karola Murgaga, chargé d'affaires v Zahrebe v roku 
1941," in Slovenska republika 1939 - 1945 oéami mladych historikov Il, ed. Martin 
Lacko (Bratislava: Merkury, 2003), 97-123; Miroslav Michela, "K otazke slov- 
ensko-chorvatskej kulturnej spoluprace v rokoch 1941-45," Slavica Slovaca 38 
(2003): 112-22; Jan Tkaé, "Slovensko-juhoslovanské a slovensko-chorvatske vztahy 
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se works are mainly focused on the issues of diplomacy and the tra- 
ditional history of politics. They describe the ideas and activities of 
major political players, thus complementing our knowledge about the 
process of negotiating and building the "New Europe."’ The present 
study aims primarily to explain a few basic factors in the context of 
building official Slovak-Croatian cultural cooperation in the period 
from 1941 to 1945. 

The foundation of the Independent State of Croatia (Nezavisna 
Drzava Hrvatska - NDH) on April 10th, 1941 resulted in the expan- 
sion of cultural interaction between it and the newly- independent 
Slovak Republic, as the representatives of both states shared similar 
experiences of national struggles and now ideological and political 
interests. The Slovak Republic officially recognized the NDH on 


v rokoch 1939-1941," Historicky zbornik 19 (2009): 154-68; Jan Tkaé, "Chorvatsko 
v politike Slovenskej republiky v rokoch 1941-1945," Historicky Gasopis 58 (2010): 
659-83; Alena Bartlova, "Dr. Jozef Cieker, vyslanec Slovenskej republiky," in Dr. 
Jozef Cieker: seminar pri prilezitosti nedozitym 90. narodeninam Jozefa Ciekera 
v Tvrdosine 20. juna 1997, ed. Juraj Chovan-Rehak (Martin: Matica slovenska, 
2000), 71-92; Jan Jankovié, Chorvatska literatura v slovenskej kulture II. (1939- 
1948), (Bratislava: Veda, 2002); Jan Jankovié, Stanislav Meciar — chorvatofil (Bra- 
tislava: Ustav svetovej literatiry SAV, 2001); Martin Jarinkovié, "Pohlad slov- 
enskej dennej tla¢e na chorvatsku otazku v rokoch 1941-1944," in Od Salzburgu do 
vypuknutia Povstania. Slovenska republika 1939-1945 oéami mladych historikov 
VIII, ed. Peter Sokolovié (Bratislava: Ustav pamati naroda, 2009), 261-88; Martin 
Jarinkovié, "Spolkovy zivot v prvej Slovenskej republike na priklade Slovensko- 
chorvatskej spoloénosti v rokoch 1942-1944," in Zivot v Slovenskej republike. Slov- 
enska republika 1939-1945 oéami mladych historikov 9., ed. Peter Sokolovié (Brati- 
slava: Ustav pamati naroda 2010), 305-24; Oldiich Pejs, "Nakup koni v Chorvatsku 
pro slovenskou armadu v roce 1944," Vojenska historia 8 (2004): 87-95; Oldifich 
Pejs, "Na okraj dodavky slovenskych zbrani do Chorvatska v roce 1942," Historie a 
vojenstvi 45 (1996): 56-73. 

7See the following: Michal Schvarc, "Statna suverenita len ako fasida? Zasahy Ne- 
mecka do slovenského zakonodarstva v rokoch 1939-1940," in Slovensko v labyrinte 
modernych eurdpskych dejin: pocta historikov Milanovi Zemkovi, ed. Slavomir 
Michalek (Bratislava: Historicky ustav SAV, 2014), 641-57; Pavol Petruf, "Zah- 
raniéna politika Slovenského Statu 1939-1945: nieko!ko poznamok o jej vzniku, 
zamerani a kratkodobej existencii," in RieSenie zidovskej otdazky v spojeneckych 
krajinach nacistického Nemecka, ed. Viera Kovaéova et. al. (Banska Bystrica: 
Muzeum Slovenského narodného povstania, 2012), 17-29; Pavol Petruf, "Téma 
"novej Eurdépy", "nového eurdpskeho poriadku" a "Zivotného priestoru" na strankach 
novin Slovak (1939-1940)," in Kapitoly z historie stredoeurdpskeho priestoru v 19. 
a 20. storoci: pocta k 70-roénému jubileu Dusana Kovaca, ed. Edita Ivaniékova et. 
al. (Bratislava: Historicky ustav SAV, 2011), 338-54. 
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May Sth, 1941 along with other Axis members and satellites - Ger- 
many, Italy and Hungary.* The NDH’s political role in the “New Eu- 
rope” was outlined in the Treaty of Rome, signed on May 18, 1941, 
which established long-term Italian patronage. After Croatia gained 
its sovereignty, this subordination was immediately subject to much 
domestic criticism. During the following Croatian-Slovak diplomatic 
discussions, both parties set out a preferred vision of German rather 
than Italian supervision, seeing in Nazi Germany a common protec- 
tor and liberator and also admiring the state and the Fihrer. 


In May of 1941 the government of the Slovak Republic surpris- 
ingly appointed the radical Karol Murga§, as its chargé d’affaires to 
Croatia. The request was officially delivered by German authorities, 
as there was no direct contact between the two parties at that time.’ 
Murga§s had no diplomatic experience and was known for his awk- 
ward and hot-tempered behavior in public, which might have caused 
some hesitation, but his paramilitary experience in the Hlinka Guard 
and his demonstrated sympathy for Croatian nationalists made their 
mark. MurgaS himself saw the move as an attempt to remove him 
from Slovak domestic politics, as he had previously enjoyed the 
prominent post of head of the Department of Propaganda.” 

In May of 1941 Viliam Kovar, the distinguished Slovak journal- 
ist, visited Croatia. During his stay he met influential statesmen and 
leaders of the Ustasha movement and examined the potential for mu- 


5 Croatia - Congratulations of president Jozef Tiso, file 1300/41, box 61, collection 
Kancelaria prezidenta republiky — Slovensky narodny archiv (SNA) — Bratislava. 
For more about Slovak-Yugoslav relations see: Jan Némeéek, "K slovensko-jugo- 
slavskym vztahim 1939-45," in Evropa mezi Némeckem a Ruskem. Sbornik praci k 
sedmdesdtinam Jaroslava Valenty, eds. Miroslav Sestak and Emil Voraéek (Praha: 
Historicky ustav Akademie véd Ceské republiky, 2000), 385-98; Martin Jarinkovié, 
"Slovensko-juhoslovanské hospodarske a obchodné kontakty v rokoch 1939-1941," 
Pamdat naroda 7 (2011): 4-17. 

*Slovak, May 11, 1941, 3. Zagreb’s official approval of Murgas's mission came on 
May 15, but information’s about it had already appeared in Grenzebote on the 4th of 
May 1941. For this question see also: File 79/41, Box 1155 and File 77/41, Box 213, 
MZV, SNA. 

See: Miroslav Michela, "Miesto a Gloha Karola Murgaéa v radikalnom pride slov- 
enskej politiky v obdobi rokov 1939-1941," in Slovenska republika 1939-1945 oéa- 
mi mladych historikov, ed. Martin Lacko (Trnava : Katedra historie Filozofickej 
fakulty Univerzity Cyrila a Metoda, 2002), 77-105. 
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tual cultural cooperation.'’ In a letter to his colleague Stanislav 
Mefiar, the editor- in-chief of the journal Slovenské pohlady, Kovar 
suggested sending a series of congratulatory letters on Croatia’s in- 
dependence to demonstrate Slovak sympathy and support.'? Me¢iar 
was known to be a Croatophile and ardent admirer of writer and poli- 
tician Mile Budak, who later became Minister of Education and Re- 
ligion of the newly-founded NDH." In a letter dated May 23, Metiar 
asserted the brotherhood of both nations and expressed satisfaction 
with both countries’ successful completion of the struggle for inde- 
pendence. In his words, "Croats were a sincere nation close to us" 
and "the future of Slovakia will be much safer when developed in 
tandem with the present beautiful reality of Croatia."'* Such declara- 
tions of sympathy were common in contemporary formal communi- 
cations and were not deemed awkward. The Slovak press continu- 
ously monitored the Croatian struggle for independence and dedicat- 
ed significant space to discussions with Croat emancipation activists: 
the Ustasha and Hlinka Guard officials; and to both nations' notable 
historical figures, such as Ljudevit Gaj, Ban Jelaci¢ and Ante Starée- 
vié on the one hand, and Jan Kollar, Stefan Moyzes and Andrej 
Hlinka on the other. A lot of attention was also paid to contemporary 
figures such as Mile Budak, Milo Urban and Alexander Mach, the 
commander-in-chief of the Hlinka Guard. Andrej Vrbacky, the Slo- 
vak translator, deserves credit for this written presentation. 

On May 26, 1941, Karol Murga§ paid an official visit to Ante 
Paveli¢, Croatia’s supreme leader — pog/avnik. In his formal address, 
Murga§ pointed to the similarities of both nation’s histories and sug- 
gested close cooperation in future political and cultural activities.’ 
After this the Slovak embassy was officially opened. Interestingly, 
although an embassy agreement was offered to Murga’, he came to 
Zagreb with the official status of an envoy, which the Croatian side 
considered insufficient and demanded diplomatic representation at 


"Croatia trip reports. Box 4, Papers of Viliam Kovar, Literarny archiv Slovenskej 
narodnej kniznici v Martine (LA SNK). 

"Letter of V. Kovar to S. Mediar, August 26, 1941. File 164 E 20, LA SNK. 

'3See for example: Stanislav Meéiar, "Chorvatsky klasik Mile Budak," Slovenské 
pohlady 56 (1940): 429-44. 

7 etter of S. Meciar to M. Budak, May 21, 1941. File 164 N 17, LA SNK. 

'S File 8/41, Box 1155, MZV, SNA; Karol Murga’, "Pred tridsiatimi rokmi 
v Zahrebe," Slovak a svet 1 (Chicago, 1971): 15. 
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the top level. A month later, on June 25, Slovak president Jozef Tiso 
accepted the nomination of Dragutin Toth as Croatian chargé 
d’affaires to Slovakia.'° Murga’ objected to this nomination, rating 
Toth as a liberal-orientated leftist. Téth’s first audience with Presi- 
dent Tiso took place on August Ist, and his opening statement was 
dedicated again to both nations' independence. It is worth mentioning 
that he gave the speech in his native tongue, yet the president an- 
swered him in Slovak. This established a precedent for Tiso’s inter- 
actions with envoys of Slavic states.'” 

The newly-established Slovak embassy in Zagreb attracted broad 
interest and numerous appeals for bilateral cooperation. Both parties 
declared their intention to closely coordinate their political, econom- 
ic, social and cultural activities. NDH officials wanted information 
on the organization of economic and social life in Slovakia. A com- 
mon topic of bilateral talks was the means of settling the debts of 
former parent states (Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia). After initial 
negotiations with Murgas, Anton Bonifaci¢c, head of the Croatian 
Department of Culture of the Slovak Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
worked out a “Proposal for Establishing Cultural Cooperation be- 
tween the NDH and the Slovak Republic”. Its aim was to build eco- 
nomic, social and cultural ties based on the mutual exchange of pub- 
lications, translations of literature, the exchange of students, writers 
and task groups; and organizing art exhibitions, concerts etc. The 
proposal included a suggestion for the legal recognition and protec- 
tion of Croats living in Slovakia and Slovaks in the NDH.'* The po- 
sition of the latter was at that time far from satisfactory. Slovak mi- 
nority rights gained during the former Yugoslavia were largely ig- 
nored by the Ustasha regime.'” The first objective of the Slovak rep- 
resentatives in Croatia was to improve this situation. Within the Slo- 


'6 File 4961/41, Box 213, MZV, SNA. 

"7 Rychlik, Slovensko-chorvatské vztahy..., 270. 

'§ File 244/41, Box 1157, MZV, SNA. 

'? About the Slovak minority in Croatia, see: Vit USak, Slovdci v Chorvatsku - his- 
toricky nacrt (Cleveland-Rim: Historicky ustav, 1978); Sprievodca slovenskym zah- 
ranicim, ed. Lubica Bartalska (Bratislava: Dom zahraniénych Slovakov, 2001), 87- 
90; Report of J. Cieker, February 12, 1942. File 27/48 Jozef Cieker papers, Okresny 
ludovy sud v Bratislave 1945-1947 (OLS BA), Statny oblastny archiv Bratislava 
(SABa). Information about the exact number of Slovaks in Croatia at that time dif- 
fered. The daily Slovak, on October 22, 1941, page 3, estimated a maximum of 
22,000 countrymen; other sources gave higher numbers. 
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vak community itself, there were further differences related to reli- 
gious orientation. The Catholic population lacked education and 
schools, and its national identity was rapidly disappearing. On the 
other hand, Lutheran villages were keeping their traditions alive, 
with much of the work done by local pastors.” However, the Luther- 
an community had stronger ties to the former Yugoslav regime and 
was treated with suspicion by Ustasha authorities. In numerous cases 
the Slovak embassy had to intervene to help individuals (conscripts 
of the Yugoslav army) who had been captured in the previous war 
with Germany. The chaos and scarcities following the transition of 
power also forced a lot of Slovaks to seek help at the embassy. 

Ever since the foundation of the NDH, leaders of the Slovak ex- 
patriate community were planning to set up a minority organization, 
the so-called Slovak National Group in Croatia, with a common offi- 
cial statute recognized by the Croatian regime. The eventual failure 
of this initiative was largely due to the fact that they were not coor- 
dinated with the Croatian side, which feared a potential precedent 
that would allow other minorities to raise similar claims. The only 
minority to achieve the privilege of an officially recognized status 
was the German one, with a population up to 150,000 and enjoying 
the benefits of the parent country’s political dominance. 

Following the negotiations of June 25, 1941, Croatia and Slo- 
vakia announced a mutual settlement of their claims regarding real 
estate belonging to their predecessor states (Yugoslavia and Czecho- 
slovakia).”' Murga’ managed to obtain the property of the former 
Czech-Slovak society Beseda in Lipovljani for the Slovak side.” 

The issue of schools for the Slovak minority was a frequently 
negotiated topic from early on. In spite of the initial mistrust by the 
Ustasha authorities, which culminated in the arrests of several Slo- 
vak teachers, Slovak primary education was preserved.” 

Mutual contacts also developed in the field of pedagogy and sci- 
ence. A visit by Croatian medics and an Ustasha Youth delegation to 


20 File 36, Box 266, MZV, SNA. 

2! File 217/41, Box 1157 and File 217/41, Box 1155, MZV, SNA. 

” The society officially dissolved on July 30, 1941. See Slovak Beseda in Bratisla- 
va. Box 207, f. Policajné riaditel’stvo v Bratislave (PR Ba), SNA; File 325/41, Box 
214 and File 20518/41, Box 48, MZV, SNA. 

* File 33880/41, Box 213 and File 20518/41, Box 48, MZV, SNA. Gardista, Sep- 
tember 21, 1941, 3; Gardista, October 22, 1941, 3. 
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Slovakia was met by great domestic publicity.“ A program of stu- 
dent exchange and scholarship financing was launched by numerous 
institutions: The Science Society for Foreign Slovaks (mainly fo- 
cused on student exchange, support of Slovak foreign education and 
distribution of Slovak literature abroad), the Matica slovenska, The 
Society of St. Adalbert, the Slovak University, and the Hlinka Youth. 
The Croatian partner organizations included the Saint Jerome Socie- 
ty, the Matica Hrvatska, and later the new Croatian-Slovak Society. 
The pace at which interest in Croatia spread was almost overwhelm- 
ing for the Slovak Ministry of Foreign Affairs, which decided to halt 
the uncontrolled influx of NDH visitors. The Ministry then published 
a directive stating that it must approve all Croatian visits.” 

The founding of the already mentioned Croatian-Slovak Society 
(August 13, 1941) was a milestone in cultural interaction. The Slo- 
vak envoy requested the speedy assignment of a cultural attaché to 
Croatia, recommending Jozef Ambrus, who had been studying in 
Zagreb. This request was turned down, as was his later proposal of 
founding an office of the Society in Bratislava.”° A fact worth men- 
tioning is that MurgaS proposed Alexander Mach, the Minister of the 
Interior, to be the chairman of this branch.”” The Slovak authorities, 
however, took a rather cautious approach and decided to wait until 
their Croatian counterparts founded a similar branch of the Society in 
Zagreb.** These facts indicate a kind of cautiousness on the Slovak 
part, caused primarily by foreign political factors. Contrary to their 
cordial relations and shared long-term plans, practical cooperation 
between Slovakia and Croatia was difficult from the beginning. Later 
on, such cooperation was also damaged by the Ustasha regime’s ina- 
bility to make good on its commitments. 

Meanwhile, the Croatian and Slovak Society was founded in Za- 
greb. Franjo Dujmovié,”’ the editor-in-chief of the daily Nova Hrvat- 


4 See for example: Gardista, July 26, 1941, 3; Gardista , July 27, 1941, 3; 
Gardista, August 26, 1941, 3; File 32595/41, Box 213, MZV, SNA. 

> Thid, File 6978/41. 

a Reports of K. Murgas, August 19, 1941 and August 26, 1941. Box 143, MZV, 
SNA; File 20518/41, Box 48, MZV, SNA. See also: Jarinkovié, Spolkovy Zivot v 
pug Slovenskej republike..., 305-24. 

7 File 544/41, Box 1155 and File 137/41, Box 1160, MZV, SNA. 

8 File 32.702/41, Box 118, MZV, SNA. 

9 Initially led by the Croatian Minister of the Interior and well-known Ustasha ac- 
tivist Adrija Artukovic. 
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ska (New Croatia), was appointed its President, with Mile Staréevi¢ 
and Eugen Fiillép as Vice-Presidents, and Zlatko Milkovié as Secre- 
tary. The Society’s Board included a number of significant individu- 
als whose positions suggested strong links with Croatian state institu- 
tions.” The Society’s goal was to develop cultural relations and to 
promote the Slovak Republic in the NDH. Stanislav Me¢iar also 
hoped to expand cultural cooperation, with special focus on the new 
Croatian literature. When asked about which Slovak novelists he 
would recommend for translation, he included Jozef Ciger Hronsky, 
Milo Urban, Tido J. GaSpar, Julius Horvath, and Margita Figuli. He 
rejected Peter Jilemnicky, whom he labelled a Czech and a Com- 
munist. Among Slovak poets he suggested Valentin Beniak, Andrej 
Zarnov, Emil Boleslav Lukaé, Jan Smrek, Rudolf Dilong, Ludo 
Ondrejov, Ladislav Novomesky, Jan R. Poniéan and Jan Kostra, with 
the comment that “the last three were Communists, but have written 
valuable Slovak poems; here you ought to make your own deci- 
sion.”’' He also decided to publish a special issue of the Slovenské 
pohlady on the subject of Croatia. 

As early as 1941 discussions began about the possibility of clos- 
er cooperation between Romania, Slovakia, and Croatia, a project 
designed to raise the profile of all three states. The incentive to estab- 
lish this bloc came from Romania, mainly as a reaction to Hungarian 
irredentism. At the same time, the three states intended to revisit 
their territorial losses to Hungary between 1938 and 1941. Agree- 
ment to create the bloc was soon disclosed and the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment protested against “reviving the spirit of the Little Entente,” 
referring to the interwar East-Central European military alliance 
against Hungary. In spite of the initial hesitation of Slovak politi- 
cians, by early 1942 Vojtech Tuka, the Slovak Foreign Minister, 
showed great interest in such cooperation. He emphasized that the 
alliance could not be labelled with the “stigma of Pan-Slavism,” re- 
ferring to criticism raised by some representatives of the Slovak gov- 
ernment. On the one hand, as soon as the Germans indicated that no 
such efforts would be tolerated within their sphere of influence, the 


© Tatre i Velebit, December 25, 1942, 155. 

3! | etter of S. Metiar to Zlatko Milkovié from August 26, 1941. File 164 P 17, LA 
SNK. 

32 See Jankovié, Chorvatska literatira v slovenskej kulture II. (1939-1948), 52-83. 
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Slovak Republic’s activities declined rapidly. On the other hand, the 
Slovaks discovered that the NDH was not a reliable partner.” 

In the fall of 1941 some changes were made to the chargé 
d’affaires positions in both countries. Jozef Cieker replaced the un- 
disciplined Karol MurgaS. Cieker had previously worked in Yugo- 
slavia and was knowledgeable about Croatian affairs. He presented 
his credentials in Zagreb on December 12, 1941. At the same time, 
there was also a change in the Croatian diplomatic posting in Brati- 
slava. Josip Berkovic, the new envoy, presented his credentials on 
December 19. These changes had no impact on the mutual conver- 
gence, and the Croatian Embassy in Bratislava appointed a cultural 
attaché, Geno Senéié who energetically participated in the develop- 
ment of Slovak and Croatian cultural relations. 

In January of 1942, Tido J. GaSpar, Head of the Propaganda Of- 
fice, charged Jozef AmbruS with preparing the ground for establish- 
ing the Slovak and Croatian Society in Slovakia. The general assem- 
bly of this cultural institution took place on March 13, 1942, in the 
Slovak University’s amphitheater. Slovak Ministers Alexander 
Mach, Gejza Medricky and Ferdinand Catlo8, as well as other major 
figures of political and cultural life attended, as did a numerous Cro- 
atian delegation. This meeting received broad media coverage. This 
general assembly prescribed uniforms as a part of the dress code. 
The Society set as its goal to unite all Croatophiles, spread the Croa- 
tian culture and develop mutual relationships. Political issues were to 
be avoided. Alexander Mach was acclaimed as the Society’s Presi- 
dent. In his acceptance speech he pointed out the parallels between 
the Autonomists’ first paramilitary organization, the Rodobrana (Na- 
tive Defense), the subsequent Hlinka Guards and the Croatian Usta- 
sha movement. He added that cooperation between Slovakia and 
Croatia “is not based on the pharisaical chimera of the notorious 
Slavic solidarity,” which had led to humiliation, suffering and disap- 
pointment for both nations. These contacts, he continued, “are sup- 
ported by a good tradition, the present struggle for a common goal, 
which we all have before our eyes in the New Europe.” Mach’s 
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speech marked the boundaries of the cultural society. He also dele- 
gated Stanislav Meciar, Anton MiSsik, Jozef AmbruS as its Vice- 
Presidents, Viliam Kovar, Eduard Urban as its Secretaries, and Belo 
Fronc as the Treasurer. Many important people working in the area 
of culture and politics became board members.’ The next day, the 
first issue of the Slovak-and-Croatian literary review entitled Tatre 
i Velebit appeared.*° Josip Andrié became the editor-in-chief. He had 
visited Slovakia since the 1920s, and maintained good contacts with 
the representatives of the Hlinka Slovak People’s Party. In the first 
issue’s introductory address, Ferdinand Catlo’, Slovak Minister of 
Defense, noted: “With the help of the Germans, both our nations 
have become autonomous and integrated as state actors among the 
nations of young Europe.” He praised the shared destiny and goals, 
desires and hopes of both nations who required no written agree- 
ments to confirm their mutual relationships.” It is evident that both 
societies had ideologically compatible people in the leadership, with 
close links to the official regime. It was typical of both states to in- 
fuse culture with politics, especially with propaganda. However, as 
Jan Jankovié pointed out, in spite of major ideological links, there 
was also much freedom, which he demonstrated by using literature 
translations that often avoided an ideological undertone. 

Once the Slovak Croatian Society was founded, the organization 
of commonly-held events grew in intensity, and the Society substan- 
tially participated in promoting cooperation with other cultural insti- 
tutions. Contacts were developed in the area of sports as well, but did 
not exceed the norm. At that time, the establishment of the autonomy 
of Slovakia in October of 1938 was celebrated. The cultural program 
focused on Slovak popular songs and included lectures given by the 
country’s major personalities.*’ In Bratislava on April 9, 1942, the 
Society celebrated the first anniversary of the NDH’s inception by 
arranging a red-carpet procession in the highly representative build- 
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ing of the Reduta. On the next day, a Pontifical High Mass was cele- 
brated by Bishop Michal Buzalka in Saint Martin’s Cathedral, and on 
this occasion the Slovak dailies published special issues.** At that 
time anumerous group of Slovak journalists, cultural workers and 
politicians set off to Croatia to celebrate the first anniversary of the 
state. Besides Minister Mach and Secretary Kovar, the group includ- 
ed prominent Hlinka guard officers Otomar Kubala, Alexander 
Cunderlik, Franti8ek Galan, and other persons who also discussed 
mutual cooperation in the area of culture. Within the context of the 
cooperation of Slovakia, Romania and Croatia, a meeting was held 
on May 13 in Bucharest, where the participants agreed to compile 
national bibliographies of major works, to organize regular visits, to 
promote each other and to organize so-called weeks of reciprocal 
culture. An Agreement on Cultural Cooperation between the Slovak 
Republic and the NDH was signed in Zagreb, which dealt with the 
foundation of a Chair of the Croatian Language, Literature and His- 
tory and a Department of the Croatian Language and Literature at the 
Slovak University, with similar Slovak institutes in Zagreb. An im- 
portant clause focused on maintaining and extending elementary 
schools for minorities. Both partners committed to support reciprocal 
visits and a minimum of two student scholarships.’ The Agreement 
also included a clause on the recognition of academic titles, scientific 
education benefits for young people, and book exchanges. They also 
promised not to permit the publication of things “which could pre- 
sent the other state in abad light.” The Agreement established 
a Slovak and Croatian Cultural Committee to observe the provisions 
of the mutual agreements and to deepen relationships. The Agree- 
ment was for a period of five years and based on the principle of rec- 
iprocity.” In spite of the fact that similar plans had existed since 
1941, and that the final agreement was prepared in 1942, neither this 
Agreement, nor another cultural Agreement between the Slovak Re- 
public and NDH came into force. This was due to their inability to 
make and perform agreements, and a certain inflexibility characteris- 
tic of both parties, which were the basic problems associated with the 
development of relations between Slovakia and Croatia. Some of 
these problems were caused by the fact that the NDH was not con- 
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solidated politically and economically, that both countries were in- 
volved in the war, in a complicated foreign-policy situation, and also 
in the relationship of satellite states with their protector, Germany. 
The issue of the legal status of the Slovak minority in the NDH 
was perceived in a very sensitive way, and tackled unsuccessfully 
throughout the entire existence of the NDH. Frequent excesses of the 
Ustasha towards Slovak inhabitants in Croatia did not contribute to 
mutual trust. It is well-known that from the beginning some Slovaks 
rejected Croatian citizenship because they had supported the previ- 
ous regime, they had to deal with poor living conditions and showed 
increased interest in repatriation to Slovakia. Viliam Kovar’s visit to 
Lipovljany on June 14, 1941 created a stir. During his visit, Kovar 
showed concern about the situation of the local Slovaks and suggest- 
ed repatriation in exchange for Croats living in Slovakia. This pro- 
posal resonated and some Slovaks in Croatia appealed to the embas- 
sy for help.*' However, chargé d’affaires Murga’ viewed Kovar’s 
initiative very critically. Croatians intended to repatriate the Slovak 
minority to the Slovak Republic, which Murga’ found detrimental to 
the state.” In any case, official Slovak circles showed no serious in- 
terest in repatriation to Slovakia. What did not make such a big stir 
was settling the issue of the validity of Jewish travel documents. The 
Slovak Ministry of Foreign Affairs had acknowledged their validity 
(until March 31, 1942), but at the same time the Ministry told 
Murga§ not to intervene in these matters, to which he would agree.” 
The legation had the right to decide each Jewish case, but their ob- 
jective was to ensure that these Jews would not return to Slovakia 
because they were “a useless and harmful element,”** which corre- 
sponded to the official policy of the Slovak Republic.”° In the NDH 
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the Jewish issue was “promptly resolved,” and Serbs also became an 
“unwanted element.””* 

The greatest boom of cultural relations between Slovakia and 
Croatia occurred in 1942. Numerous visits and social events were 
organized in order to strengthen this cooperation. For example, dur- 
ing the summer several Croatian delegations visited the Slovak Re- 
public. From June 28 until July 4, a “Croatian Week” in Slovakia 
was organized to promote Croatian culture. Slovak Radio participat- 
ed very actively by broadcasting Croatian music and a series of in- 
terviews by a number of major figures in culture and politics.*” At 
that time an ensemble of amateur actors form Croatia toured Slo- 
vakia with their theater program dedicated to Croatian dances.* Re- 
ciprocal visits and presentations became the most typical component 
of Slovak-Croatian cultural policy, most frequently realized through 
national theatrical and music productions. 

As in Slovakia, various events were held in the NDH which con- 
centrated on mutual convergence, such as the presentation of the Ar- 
ticles of Association of the Slovak National Unity (Slovenska narod- 
na jednota) to the relevant Croatian authorities who promised their 
recognition. The Slovak Reading Club in Ilok organized Slovaks in 
the NDH. In spite of promises made, the Croatian administration did 
nothing.” The Slovak Day planned for August 30, 1942, in Stara 
Pazova, where Vladimir Hurban Vladimirov, a famous descendant of 
the writer Svetozar Hurban Vajansky, served as a Protestant minister, 
was postponed because of guerilla warfare.’ Jozef Cieker constantly 
pointed out the complicated situation in the country and the Usta- 
sha’s excesses. “The scope of action of ministers is limited to minis- 
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terial buildings and a small region around Zagreb.”*' He perceived 
Slovak-Croatian relations as weak and suggested that it would be 
unwise to limit mutual relations to Ustasha Croatia and suggested 
that the two nations should relate to one another as wholes. The 
Ustasha were not pleased with the activities of the Slovak chargé 
d’affaires in Zagreb, and therefore they suggested that he should be 
removed. Cieker often met with opposition groups, members of the 
higher clergy and criticized the situation in the country. 

These statements show that there were certain differences 
between Slovakia and Croatia. Conservative representatives in 
Croatia were the more moderate Catholics of a nationalist 
orientation, represented in the past by the Croatian Popular Peasant 
Party (the Hrvatska pucka seljacka stranka). In that sense, they were 
competitors of the Ustasha. The Slovak Republic supported the 
regular Croatian army — the militia, with supplies of arms and 
equipment. However, much more evident were the contacts between 
the radical representatives of the Hlinka Guard and the Ustasha. 
They were ideologically close, and strongly involved in the 
development of mutual relations, for instance between the Hlinka 
Youth and the Ustasha Youth. Despite these differences, cultural 
contacts continued to evolve. Each autumn international commercial 
fairs were held in both Bratislava and Zagreb. Both states sent 
delegations of major figures of economic and political life to the 
fairs. In June of 1942, an agreement between Croatia and Slovakia 
was signed in Bratislava on the regulation of mutual contact under 
civil law. At the end of October, the Minister of Justice, Gejza Fritz, 
signed in Zagreb an interstate agreement on extradition and property- 
law assistance in criminal issues. Like the economic agreement 
entered into in October of 1941, these agreements came into force 
too late, and therefore had no significant impact on the actual 
relationship between the Slovak Republic and the NDH.” Also, an 
agreement was concluded on cooperation between the Slovak and 
Croatian academic youth.” This cooperation seemed promising from 
the summer of 1941 and many young people from Croatia visited 
Slovakia. The Hlinka Youth, jointly with the Ustasha Youth and 
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Hitlerjugend, organized camps for their members. In this regard, 
there was a significant involvement by Alojz Macek and Ivo OrSanié¢, 
the leaders of organizations in the Slovak Republic and the NDH,. 

As in the preceding year, the autumn of 1942 witnessed certain 
changes in Slovak- Croatian relations. Activist Viliam Kovar enlisted 
in the Slovak army and treasurer Belo Fronc replaced him. The NDH 
Government underwent a major reorganization which resolved the 
conflict between the Poglavnik and the Minister of Defense, Mar- 
shall Slavko Kvaternik. Kvaternik came to recover to Slovakia, when 
he probably sought some political support. However, the Govern- 
ment’s reconstruction did not disturb the NDH’s relations with the 
Slovak Republic. Promoting one another continued, which is evident 
in the Slovak Culture Week held in Zagreb from November 29, 
1942, to December 5, 1942.°* This event had some response. Besides 
abundant musical performances, several contributions were made on 
the present and the past of the relationships between Slovaks and 
Croatians. At that time, Andri¢’s Slovak Language Grammar was 
published.*° By the end of that year, yet another change took place in 
diplomatic postings. Chargé d’affaires Berkovi¢ was dismissed and 
replaced with Blaz Lorkovi¢, who presented his credentials to Presi- 
dent Tiso on December 22. In his speech, he remarked: “The Po- 
glavnik appointed me as the chargé d’affaires in Slovakia in his be- 
lief that our brother Slovaks wish to have an old and well-proven 
Ustasha as the chargé d’ affaires of the NDH."”° 

In 1943 further talks were held on cooperation between Roma- 
nia, Slovakia and the NDH. It was evident that Ante Paveli¢’s Croa- 
tia was very weak as a partner, and, therefore, the Slovak representa- 
tives focused mainly on negotiations with the Romanians. In the end, 
however, these attempts also failed to improve cooperation and the 
idea of atightly-bound Slovak and Croatian bloc against Hungary 
was unsuccessful.” In January of 1943, a full length propaganda film 
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From the Tatras to the Sea of Azov was shown in the NDH, which 
highlighted the Slovak Army’s activity on the Eastern Front in order 
to strengthen the idea of a joint struggle against Bolshevism. In the 
field of news reporting, a regular exchange of newsreels took place 
and anumber of contributions on Croatian topics were broadcast 
over Slovak Radio. 

The fourth anniversary celebrations of independence in Zagreb 
were not as spectacular as in the preceding year. In addition to com- 
pulsory lectures and articles in the Croatian press, the Croatian and 
Slovak Society organized a tea party on March 13th. The next morn- 
ing, a Pontifical High Mass was celebrated and attended by repre- 
sentatives of the Croatian Government.*® On March 25, 1943 the se- 
cond general assembly of the Slovak and Croatian Society was held. 
Once again, this event became a manifestation of fondness for each 
other. Many prominent people of that period’s political and cultural 
life participated, headed by ministers Mach, Medricky and chargé 
d'affaires Blaz Lorkovi¢é, who was elected an honorary member. 
A declaration of efforts to extend the statutes of the Society was 
made since there was an interest in establishing branches in other 
towns of Slovakia (it was planned to establish branches in PreSov, 
Zilina and Banska Bystrica), and to extend activities in the field of 
culture. The general assembly also launched the celebration of Cro- 
atian independence, which was accompanied by a number of cultural 
events including a gala concert of the Slovak Radio on April 9th. 
Employees of Mach's Ministry of the Interior were invited to turn out 
in strength. A Croatian issue of the newspaper Gardista (Guards- 
man) was published to celebrate the third anniversary of the NDH's 
creation. 

During his visit to Slovakia in May, 1943, Ivan Vere’, a 
Protestant minister, reported on the difficult situation of Slovaks 
in the NDH. Again, the unresolved issues emerged, especially those 
regarding culture. Based on this information Alexander Mach invited 
the Croatian chargé d'affaires to an audience and gave him notice 
that the situation of Slovaks in the NDH could directly affect the fu- 
ture relations between Slovakia and Croatia. In this respect, Mach 
even intended to stop honoring Josip Andri¢, the writer, with a high 
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state award, and issued a command to suspend the establishment of 
the Slovak and Croatian Society’s branches. Jozef Cieker also made 
a statement on the nature of the mutual relationships by pointing out 
that people in Bratislava had too many illusions, but the reality was 
much more complicated.” In spite of the fact that the negotiations on 
signing the Slovak and Croatian Cultural Convention continued, no 
consensus was reached. Croatia refused to recognize the special sta- 
tus of Slovaks in the NDH because of other minorities, who would 
then demand similar rights. However, the Croats were willing to 
guarantee Slovak education through separate legislation. They also 
demanded that the SNU should not be a political organization to rep- 
resent Slovaks in the NDH and should not claim the property of for- 
mer Czechoslovak associations. However, at that time, the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs of the Slovak Republic was more interested in 
concluding the Slovak and Italian cultural convention, after which 
the Ministry would be willing to continue negotiations about the 
convention with Croatia.” 

The fall of Mussolini in 1943 brought about an “unpleasant 
awakening” in the NDH. Nevertheless, Ante Paveli¢, with Germany's 
support, managed to hold on to power and maintain the illusion of 
the existence of an independent Croatian state, and on September 10, 
1943, he announced that previous Italian and Croatian agreements 
were no longer valid, as the Italians had failed to fulfil their obliga- 
tions and agreed to an armistice with the enemy.” At that time, a 
number of Croatian politicians and their families, who refused to stay 
in the NDH for various reasons, were in Slovakia. This is very inter- 
esting, because the Slovak Republic granted asylum to persons 
whose blood-stained careers were inscribed in the NDH’s infamous 
history. For instance, this applied to Eugen “Dido” Kvaternik, the 
former commander of the Croatian secret police! Jozef Cieker tried 
unsuccessfully to reject entry visas to exponents of the Ustasha re- 
gime. 
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In the reality of that time, Slovak and Croatian cultural coopera- 
tion decreased and in 1943 the Tatre i Velebit cultural review folded. 
The Slovak Embassy in Zagreb pointed to the unbearable problems 
of the NDH, which were also reflected in its failure to fulfil econo- 
mic contractual obligations. The embassy also dealt with property- 
related sanctions and the loss of freedom which Slovaks in the NDH 
had to struggle with every day. Despite plans for further cooperation, 
the mutual relationships had reached their zenith. Their above- 
standard scope in the period between 1939 and 1944 is shown by the 
fact that nineteen translated Croatian fiction titles were published in 
Slovakia, which is more than in the case of most Allied countries. In 
addition, popular and scientific, political and religious literature was 
published, although their numbers are difficult to reconstruct.” 

At the beginning of February, 1944, Jozef Cieker was replaced in 
Zagreb by chargé d'affaires Viktor Betko.® However, he would not 
bring any changes to Slovak-Croat relations. From his reports we 
learn that actual power in Croatia was shared by guerilla and German 
and Ustasha troops, and about the oppression of the population. As 
regards Slovak-Croatian relations, Betko noted that higher state au- 
thorities had an interest and a positive approach, which, however, 
faded at lower positions. Therefore, he suggested, that Croatians 
should be promised economic concessions in return for cultural and 
social offsets for Slovaks in the NDH.® In his report he summarized 
the mutual contacts which he considered to be less developed than 
expected and pointed out that a certain platform could be found as a 
support. In spite of that, he labelled the cultural and political rela- 
tions as very good. As far as economic cooperation was concerned, 
he criticized the absence of a trade representative “whom the Croa- 
tians have in the Protectorate as well.”® As regards the issue of the 
Slovaks in the NDH, he underscored the fact that Slovaks were 
transported to concentration camps based on the principle of collec- 
tive guilt. Some Croatians hated the Slovaks because they were not 
obliged to join the army or the Ustasha, and local personal and prop- 
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erty-related conflicts played an important role as well. He pointed to 
the nationalist attitudes of the Ustasha, who did not like “foreign el- 
ements” in their country.“ However, the repatriation of Slovaks was 
technically impossible at that time.” 

Contacts between Slovaks and Croats were not limited to the of- 
ficial political position, which I intended to describe in this paper. 
There was also significant cooperation among anti-fascist forces in 
the Slovak Republic, the NDH and elsewhere in Europe. Tomislav 
Poglajen-Kolakovi¢, a Catholic priest who worked in Slovakia from 
September of 1943 and joined the anti-fascist forces, was an out- 
standing person involved in this convergence.” In the last stages of 
the existence of both states, mutual contacts died out completely, and 
the dissolution of the Slovak and Croatian Society in Slovakia on 
May 25th, 1945,”' was just a formality, because most of the Society’s 
representatives had fled abroad, where they continued to develop 
contacts with the Croats. 

Relationships between Slovakia and Croatia from 1941 to 1945 
were affected by the political climate. Despite comparable efforts by 
Slovaks and Croats to attain national emancipation in the inter-war 
period and deep historical roots of mutual cooperation multiplied at 
that time by the concept of “historical inevitability,” it was the ideo- 
logical adherence of political representatives and their mentors (es- 
pecially Germany) which played an important role in the mutual 
convergence. Cultural cooperation took a similar path, but it could 
not overcome the ideological framework. Due to both practical and 
political obstacles, such cooperation would not reach the desired 
form, and it peaked between 1942 and the first half of 1943. Howev- 
er, as Viliam Kovar wrote about the activities of the Slovak and Cro- 
atian Society, which was supposed to reflect these relationships: 
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“(the Society) failed to do as much as one could possibly expect, 
but did not miss one chance to inform the Slovak public and make it 
familiar with the life of Croatia and its representatives.” It was 
clear before the end of World War II, which both countries entered 
on the side of Germany, that neither state would outlive it. However, 
this did not mean the end of mutual cultural contacts, which after the 
War took place in a brand new geopolitical and ideological environ- 
ment. 
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MY ROCKY RELATIONSHIP 
WITH THE MATICA SLOVENSKA 
DURING THE SECOND ERA 
OF COMMUNISM IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 
1970-1989: A PERSONAL MEMOIR 


M. Mark Stolarik 


When I first visited Slovakia in the summer of 1968, I estab- 
lished friendly contacts with the Matica slovenska in Martin.' Never 
did I dream that, a short while later, one of its employees would pub- 
licly attack me. This happened because the political situation in Cze- 
choslovakia changed as a result of the Warsaw Pact invasion of Au- 
gust, 1968. The so-called “Prague Spring,” led by the Slovak reform- 
er Alexander Dubéek, who wished to transform Czech and Slovak 
society into “socialism with a human face,” was crushed under the 
weight of Warsaw Pact tanks. Less than a year later, Dubéek was 
replaced as First Secretary of the Communist Party of Czechoslo- 
vakia by the turncoat Gustav Husak, who proceeded to “normalize” 
the state. What started out as a year of high hopes turned into one of 
great disappointment. 

Even though I was born in Slovakia in 1943, my parents decided 
to evacuate the whole family into Austria before the Russian front 
came through in January of 1945. I did not return to my home town 
of Martin until July of 1968.’ Dr. Jozef Telgarsky, the Director of the 
National Library, which then belonged to the Matica slovenska, 


'A shorter, Slovak version of this article first appeared as “Matica slovenska pod 
dohladom Statnej bezpeénosti,” in Matica slovenskd v ndrodnych dejindch, ed. by 
Imrich Sedlak (Martin: Matica slovenska, 2013), 174-78. I initially described this 
trip in greater detail as “My Memories of Slovakia under Communism (Summer of 
1968),” in Narodny kalendar CVII (Pittsburgh, 1999), 96-99. 

*For the latest scholarship on the “Prague Spring” see The Prague Spring and the 
Warsaw Pact Invasion of Czechoslovakia, 1968: Forty Years Later, ed. by M. Mark 
Stolarik (Mundelein, IL: Bolchazi-Carducci, 2010). For the period of “normaliza- 
tion” in Slovakia see Norbert Kmet and Juraj MaruSiak, comp., Slovensko a rezim 
normalizacii (Presov: Michal Vasko, 2002). 

51 described my family’s Odyssey, as well as Slovak emigration in general, in Where 
is my Home? Slovak Emigration to North America (1870-2010) (Bern: Peter Lang, 
2012). 
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heartily welcomed me. He was delighted that, after so many years of 
being cut off from the West, he could once again establish contacts 
with Slovaks in the West.’ I had come to Slovakia in the summer of 
1968 as a Ph.D. student from the University of Minnesota in order to 
study the village origins of Slovak emigration to North America in 
the 19" and 20" centuries. I had already studied the parish records of 
various Slovak communities in the United States and Canada and 
wished to link them with those in Slovakia. At the same time, I had 
started to collect archival materials for the newly-established Immi- 
grant Archives at the University of Minnesota. When I finished my 
research in Slovakia in September of 1968, I promised Telgarsky, 
that I would begin to send duplicate archival and library materials 
concerning Slovaks in the USA and Canada to the Slovak National 
Library in return for the SNL sending me the latest publications of 
historians in Slovakia.° 

After I finished my doctoral studies at the University of Minne- 
sota, I was employed by several professional institutions but never 
lost contact with the Matica slovenska. At first I was employed by 
the Cleveland State University as a Lecturer and Assistant Professor 
(1972-76), then as an Historical Researcher at the National Museum 
of Man in Ottawa (1977-78), then as President and CEO of the Balch 
Institute for Ethnic Studies in Philadelphia (1979-91) and finally as 
Professor and Chairholder of the only Chair in Slovak History and 
Culture in the Western World at the University of Ottawa (1992 to 
the present). During all of these years I continued my program of 
exchange with the Matica slovenska. I wish that I could say that our 
relations were always good, but it was not to be. 

While I worked at the National Museum of Man in Ottawa, I 
took the initiative to establish a new scholarly organization. In 1975 
a Czechoslovak History Conference had been founded by a group of 
historians in the United States.° From my study of Czech and Slovak 
history, I knew that, as always, Slovak history, and Slovak scholars, 


‘When I returned to the USA, it occurred to me that Jozef Telgarsky was the author 
of my favorite children’s book — Zirafa [The Giraffe] (Martin: Matica slovenska, 
1946). While we were refugees in Austria from 1945-1950, my mother often read 
me sections of this book. I still have it and cherish it. 

Jozef Telgarsky to Marian Stolarik, May 13, 1969, NK 289 20/69-St. See Appendix 
1, page 97. 

°The history of this organization can be found in its Czechoslovak History Newslet- 
ter, founded in 1979. 
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would play “second fiddle” in such an organization. Therefore, at the 
annual meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Slavic Studies in Washington, D.C. in October of 1977, I persuaded 
half a dozen scholars in the USA and Canada to create our own Slo- 
vak Studies Association. Since I took the initiative in founding this 
organization, I was elected its first Secretary-Treasurer and Newslet- 
ter Editor. I then contacted as many scholars as I knew had an inter- 
est in Slovak studies and invited them to join. By 1983 our ranks had 
grown to 120 members. Meanwhile, the American Association for 
the Advancement of Slavic Studies accepted us as an affiliated or- 
ganization and the officers and I organized regular sessions of the 
Slovak Studies Association at the annual meetings of the AAASS.’ 
As Newsletter Editor, I also informed our members of recent scholar- 
ly developments in Slovakia, as well as of the activities and publica- 
tions of our members. 

Meanwhile, in 1968 the Matica slovenska began to publish a 
semi-weekly newspaper entitled Maticné citanie and put me on its 
mailing list.’ At the beginning this newspaper reflected a good dose 
of Slovak nationalism and on its masthead carried a stylized Slovak 
national emblem, which had been banned by the Communists.’ 
However, under the weight of Gustav Husak’s, “normalization” 
campaign, in 1973 the Slovak emblem disappeared from the Mati- 
ca’s letterhead and in 1978 the Matiéné citanie folded. It was then 
replaced by the glossy monthly Slovensko. At the same time, Jozef 
Telgarsky no longer corresponded with me. Instead, two hard-line 
Communists, at first Jaroslav Celko and later Stefan Krivus, both 
Directors of the Matica, continued the correspondence. The mast- 
head of their letters no longer carried the Slovak emblem; it was re- 
placed by the letters MS, for the Matica slovenska.'° It was clear 
from these changes that the Matica was being purged. Nevertheless, I 
kept exchanging materials with the Matica and hoped for the best. 


’The history of the Slovak Studies Association can be found in the Newsletter of the 
Slovak Studies Association, published since October, 1977. Recently the AAASS 
changed its name to the American Association for Slavic and Eurasian Studies. 

84 complete run of this newspaper can be found in the Slovak Archives, Archives 
and Special Collections, University of Ottawa. 

°See the first issue of Maticné citanie dated October 28, 1968, Appendix 2, pages 
98-99. 

See the letters of Jaroslav Celko, dated March 27, 1973 and Stefan Krivus, dated 
October 23, 1974 to Mark Stolarik, Appendices 3, page 100, and App 4, page 101. 
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Unfortunately, in the 1980's my relations with the Matica slov- 
enska took a turn for the worse. The first sign that something was 
amiss came in 1980 when the “Oddelenie pre zahraniénych Slo- 
vakov” (the Department for Slovaks Abroad) of the Matica slov- 
enska sponsored an international scholarly conference on “Vyst’aho- 
valectvo a Zivot krajanov vo svete” (Emigration and the Life of 
Countrymen Abroad) and published the papers.'' Even though I had 
met and befriended Jan Siracky, the Director, and FrantiSek Bielek, 
one of their researchers in 1968 when the Department was estab- 
lished in Bratislava, and they knew that I specialized in the history of 
the immigration of Slovaks to North America, they did not invite me 
to this conference. Instead, they invited my good friend and col- 
league Thomas D. Marzik (originally Mrazik), an Associate Profes- 
sor of history at St. Joseph’s University in Philadelphia. A scholar of 
Central Europe, Marzik specialized on T.G. Masaryk and the Slo- 
vakophile Czech Karel Kalal. He had done no archival research on 
Slovak immigration. Nevertheless, the conference organizers asked 
him to present a paper on “The State of American Scholarly Re- 
search on Slovak Emigration and on American Slovaks,” which he 
read in English, since he could not speak Slovak. He must have tak- 
en the conference organizers by surprise when he asserted, among 
other things, that “M. Mark Stolarik is currently the most productive 
scholar concerning the history American Slovaks,” and then added, 
“currently, he is the Executive Director of the Balch Institute for 
Ethnic Studies in Philadelphia....In this capacity, he can be very help- 
ful in encouraging further research on American Slovaks.” 

When I received a copy of the Proceedings of this conference, I 
no longer regretted not having been invited. As I leafed through the 
book, I noticed that the conference had been opened by Viliam 
Salgovié, at that time the Chairman of the Slovak National Council, 
but formerly the Deputy Minister of the Interior in 1968, who be- 
trayed his colleagues in the “Prague Spring” by collaborating with 
the invading Warsaw Pact forces. It turns out that Salgovié had been 
an agent of the Soviet KGB and was one of the most hated individu- 


"Vystahovalectvo a Zivot krajanov vo svete. K storocnici masového vystahovalectva 
slovenského Tudu do zamoria. Zbornik prispevkov k vedeckej konferencii. Zost. 
FrantiSek Bielik, Jan Siracky a Claude Balaz (Martin: Matica slovenska, 1982). 
Ipid., 131-32. The compilers arranged for Marzik’s article to be translated into 
Slovak. 
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als in Slovakia.'? Furthermore, the conference organizers also invited 
the retired grade-school teacher and communist activist Helen 
Vrabel-Saunders of Los Angeles and the Canadian Slovak com- 
munist activist Jan RumiSek to present papers on the Slovak commu- 
nities in their respective countries.'* These individuals reflected 
poorly on the scholarly level of this conference. When Marzik re- 
turned to Philadelphia and described the conference to me, he 
mocked the presentations of these so-called “experts.” However, 
when the Proceedings arrived in the mail in 1982, I mocked Marzik 
for the company he had kept. 

The second bad sign from Czechoslovakia came in 1982. At that 
time my wife and I had decided that, even though the Matica did not 
invite me to its scholarly conference, we would visit our native Slo- 
vakia on our own. As was required at that time, we applied for a visi- 
tor’s visa to Czechoslovakia, but, much to our surprise, the Czecho- 
slovak Embassy in Washington denied our application, without any 
explanation.'> When we had visited Czechoslovakia in the summers 
of 1968 and 1970, we had acquired visas without any difficulty. 

The third bad sign occurred in 1983 when, to my great surprise, a 
certain writer for the Matica’s monthly Slovensko, began to attack 
me. Even though he signed his articles as Milos Biel, he was, in fact, 
Miroslav Andrednsky, a collaborator of the STB (State Security), 
who edited the Cudzojazicnu prilohu (Foreign-Language Supple- 
ment) of Slovensko.'® In the 1970's, using the cover name Taéovsky, 
he had served a spy for the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic in West 
Germany.” 


For Salgovié’s welcoming remarks see Ibid., 12-16. For his role in the “Prague 
Spring” see William Shawcross, Dubéek (London: Weidenfeld and Nicholson, 

1970), 154. Soon after the Communists relinquished power during the “Velvet Rev- 

olution” in 1989, Salgovié committed suicide. 

‘For their papers see Vystahovalectvo, 270-87 and 340-42. 

Chief of the Visa Section (unreadable signature), Embassy of the Czechoslovak 
Socialist Republic to Mark Stolarik, June 4, 1982 (in author’s personal papers). 

SDr. Tomas Klubert, an employee of the Ustav pamdti ndroda (The Nation’s 
Memory Institute) of the Slovak Republic, in a reply to my query dated September 
3, 2010, confirmed that Andreansky was indeed a collaborator of the STB. His cover 
name was “Korunka.” Unfortunately, his file was shredded on October 8", 1988. 
"See the article“Co na to pan Prokes?” published in the monthly Svedectvo: Casopis 
politickych vaznov na Slovensku, 1, no. 4 (April 1992), page 18. 
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Andreansky/Biel had learned about the Slovak Studies Associa- 
tion from Thomas D. Marzik. The Matica slovenska had invited the 
latter to another international conference in Martin on July 5-7, 1983, 
on the occasion of the Matica’s 120th anniversary. Knowing that the 
Matica had once again failed to invite Stolarik to this conference, 
Marzik urged it to establish formal relations with the Slovak Studies 
Association and also to invite “more American experts” to future 
conferences.'* Andreansky/Biel replied to Marzik’s appeal in the Fo- 
reign Language Supplement of the August issue of Slovensko. In an 
article entitled “?Slovak Studies Association?” Andreansky/Biel 
wrote: “Direct contact with such leading personalities in the SSA as 
Stanislav J. Kirschbaum, M. Mark Stolarik and Renée Miku§, be- 
cause of their hostility [towards the Czechoslovak Socialist Repub- 
lic] are, at the moment, impossible.”’’ This reply was laughable, be- 
cause neither Stanislav J. Kirschbaum, nor Renée Miku8, held any 
office in the SSA! I suspect that Stan Kirschbaum was on the “black 
list” of Czechoslovak authorities because he was the son of Jozef 
Kirschbaum, who at that time was one of the Executive Vice- 
Presidents of the Slovak World Congress and Renée MikuS was mar- 
ried to Jozef Miku8, who also held a high office in the SWC. Indeed, 
both the elderly Kirschbaum and his colleague MikuS were former 
diplomats in the service of the first Slovak Republic (1939-1945) as 
well as members of the Slovak People’s Party, and, as such, support- 
ers of Slovak independence.” Thus, they were anathema to the 
Husak regime. Andreansky/Biel probably did not like Mark Stolarik 
because he was the son of Imrich Stolarik, also a former member of 
the Slovak People’s Party and, therefore a “separatist” who often 
wrote articles advocating Slovak independence in the weekly 


'8Thomas D. Marzik, “K problematike Slovensko-americkych akademickych 
vzt'ahov,” in Zahranicni Slovaci a narodné kulturne dedictvo: Zbornik prispevkov z 
vedeckého seminara k 120. vyrociu zalozenia Matice slovenskej, compiled by Fran- 
ti8ek Bielik, Jan Siracky and Claude Balaz (Martin: Matica slovenska, 1984), 101- 
09. Once again, the Matica arranged to translate Marzik’s article into Slovak. 
Slovensko, 8 (August, 1983), Foreign Language Supplement. See Appendix 5, 
age 102. 

Aor the history of the first ten years of the Slovak World Congress, see Desat’ ro- 
kov cinnosti SKS, comp. by Jozef M. Kirschbaum (Toronto: Slovak World Congress, 
1981). For the struggle for Slovak independence, see J. M. Kirschbaum, Nas boj o 
samostatnost Slovenska (Cleveland: Slovak Institute, 1958; reprinted by the Matica 
slovenska, Martin, 2000). 
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Kanadsky Slovak. For this reason Andreansky/Biel wrote to Mark 
Stolarik on November 14, 1983 and asked the latter to repudiate an 
article written by his father in Kanadsky Slovak on September 24, 
1983, which had criticized the August issue of Slovensko.”' Andrean- 
sky/Biel even promised to publish Stolarik’s reply in the next issue 
of Slovensko! Instead, Mark Stolarik wrote to Andreansky/Biel as 
follows: “I will not polemicize with you. Your job is to create propa- 
ganda. Mine is to write history. In this instance, I will have the last 
word.” 

Andreansky/Biel’s letter showed that, at that time he had more 
power in the Matica slovenska than its president, the “Narodny 
umelec” (national artist) and writer Vladimir Minaé, a member of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of Slovakia. After hav- 
ing read Andrensky/Biel’s attack upon me in Slovensko, I com- 
plained to Minaé in a letter dated September 3, 1983.” In his reply of 
October 4, 1983, Minaé wrote the following: “I am sorry about what 
happened in the periodical Slovensko. I have no direct control over 
the editorial content of the magazine, but, as much as I can, I will try 
to prevent such future misunderstandings.””~* 

Meanwhile, Victor S. Mamatey, considered the “dean” of Czech 
and Slovak historians in the United States, also reacted to the machi- 
nations of the Matica slovenska. In the Slovak monthly Horizont, 
published by émigrés in Switzerland, he wrote the following: 

Slovaks abroad need cultural contacts with their homeland 
and Slovakia needs contacts with Slovaks abroad. Unfortunately, 
at the moment such contacts are weak and inadequate. The Mati- 
ca and the entire regime need to understand that not they, but 
Slovaks abroad have the right to decide who will represent them 
at conferences and who will properly interpret their needs.” 
Vladimir Minaé could not have been sincere in his reply to Mark 

Stolarik’s complaint because, as indicated above, Andreansky/Biel 
wrote me again on November 14". Furthermore, in 1988, during the 


7IMilos Biel to Mark Stolarik, November 14, 1983. See Appendix 6, page 103. See 
also Appendix 7, page 104, for the article in Kanadsky Slovak, September 24, 1983. 
Mark Stolarik to Milo’ Biel, November 29, 1983. See Appendix 8, page 105. 
Mark Stolarik to Vladimir Minaé, September 3, 1983. See Appendix 9, pages 106 
and 107. 

*4Vladimir Mindé to Mark Stolarik, October 4, 1983. See Appendix 10, page 108. 

> Horizont (Ziirich), September-October, 1983. 
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era of “Glasnost” and “Perestrojka,” as promoted in the Soviet Union 
and its satellites by General Secretary Mikhail Goobachev in the late 
1980's,”° I was finally invited to attend another Matica conference in 
Bratislava. There I met Vladimir Minaé at a Matica-sponsored recep- 
tion at Bratislava Castle. After the opening ceremonies ended, a tipsy 
Minaé approached me and asked in a voice reeking of wine “¢i vaS 
otec stale serie do toho Kanadského Slovaka?” (Is your father still 
crapping into Kanadsk) Slovak?).”’ This vulgar question revealed 
what was really bothering Minaé (and Andreansky/Biel): that my 
father was freely advocating independence for Slovakia in Kanadsky 
Slovak. 

Another reason why Andreansky/Biel attacked me in Slovensko 
is that I revealed the truth about how it was published. When Tom 
Marzik returned from the second Matica conference in 1983, he 
promptly informed me that S/ovensko was published in two versions: 
one for domestic consumption and one for Slovaks abroad. Only the 
foreign version contained a “Foreign Language Supplement,” which 
carried news about the activities of Slovaks in the wider world. I in- 
formed the readers of the News/etter of the Slovak Studies Associa- 
tion of these two versions in the June, 1984 issue.”* In its August 92" 
issue, the largest-circulation Slovak-American newspaper, the Jedno- 
ta, official organ of the First Catholic Slovak Union, congratulated 
me for having provided this information. It pointed out that the Mati- 
ca slovenska was sending Slovensko for free to Slovaks all over the 
world, and they had no idea that it was published in two versions.” 
This information so infuriated Andreansky/Biel that he reacted with 
a full-page response in the January, 1985 issue of Slovensko. The jist 
of his response was that the publishers of Slovensko did not have 
enough paper to offer the “Foreign Language Supplement” to domes- 
tic readers.*” The best reaction to this absurd excuse came from Juraj 
Virsik, editor of the Slovak-Australian Monitor. In an article begin- 
ning with the Slovak proverb “Trafena hus zagaga,” (A Struck Goose 


?6For the Gorbachev era see Angus Roxburgh, The Second Russian Revolution: The 
Struggle for Power in the Kremlin (London: BBC Books, 1991). 

271 described this episode in greater detail under the pseudonym Leo Carpenter in 
“Looking for Mr. Glasnost in Today’s Czechoslovakia,” in the monthly Crisis: A 
Journal of Lay Catholic Opinion, 7, no. 7 (July-August, 1989), 33-39. 

28S lovensko for Two Audiences,” SSA Newsletter, 8, no. 1 (June, 1984), p. 13. 

?° Jednota (Middletown, PA), August 22, 1984. 

30Slovensko, 1 (1985), “Cudzojazyéna priloha.,” Appendix 11, pages 109 and 110. 
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will Squawk), Virsik provocatively suggested that, if Slovakia in- 
deed suffered from a shortage of paper, it could easily turn to the 
Bulletin of the Slovak World Congress, published in Canada, which 
had an abundance of newsprint, and the Bulletin would willingly 
publish any news that the Matica might send it.*’ Andreansky-Biel 
did not react to Virsik’s article. 

Finally, in 1988, probably as a result of Mikhail Gorbachev’s 
“Glasnost,” which also penetrated into the Czechoslovak Socialist 
Republic, the Matica slovenska invited Mark Stolarik to another of 
its scholarly conferences, this time to be held in Bratislava on July 4- 
6. When IJ arrived in Bratislava and met with Frantisek Bielik, whom 
I had not seen since 1970, I asked him who was Miloslav An- 
dreansky/Milo’ Biel? A surprised Bielik answered, “Don’t you 
know?” “No, I don’t,” I replied. “But, you must know, he contin- 
ued.” “No I don’t, I answered.” He was still afraid to openly tell me. 
I then asked where was Andreansky/Biel? Bielik answered, “in Mar- 
tin.” Perhaps Andreansky/ Biel did not attend the conference for fear 
that I would confront him. As a result, I never met him. After the fall 
of Communism in Czechoslovakia, I inquired about his whereabouts 
and discovered that Andreansky/ Biel had left the Matica and was 
living in Vrutky, a small railroad town north of Martin. He had ap- 
parently joined the ultra-nationalist Slovak National Party and was 
its representative in that town. Since I had met and befriended Jozef 
Proke’, one of the founders of the Slovak National Party, when he 
had visited Canada in 1992, I wrote to ProkeS and asked him how it 
was that a former collaborator of the STB was now working for the 
Slovak National Party?*” Prokes did not answer my letter. 

Meanwhile, many interesting individuals attended the Bratislava 
conference. After I presented my paper on the declining use of the 
Slovak language in the United States,*? an elderly gentleman ap- 


3! SJovak-Australian Monitor (March, 1985). See Appendix 12, page 111. 

Mark Stolarik to Jozef Proke’, August 27, 1992 (author’s archive). When I visited 
the Matica at another conference in February of 2013, and once again inquired about 
the whereabouts of Andreansky/Biel, the older employees, who had known him, 
sheepishly answered that a few years earlier he had passed away. 

«A Historical Perspective on the Declining Use of the Slovak Language in the 
United States of America,” in Zahranicni Slovaci a materinsky jazyk. Zbornik 
prispevkov z vedeckého symposia k 125. vyrociu zalozenia Matice slovenskej,” 
comp. by FrantiSek Bielik and Claude Balaz (Martin: Matica slovenska, 1990), 172- 
77. 
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proached me. He was Dr. Belo Polla, an employee of the Matica in 
the 1940's, who had been purged and later found himself working for 
the Archaeological Institute of the Slovak Academy of Sciences in 
Nitra, approached me. He was delighted that, in my presentation, I 
had mentioned his former colleagues at the Matica such as its direc- 
tor J.C. Hronsky and the publicist KonStantin Culen, as well as the 
historian FrantiSek HruSovsky and the journalist Jozef Pauéo. He 
added that those names had been “taboo” in Czechoslovakia in the 
previous years. He was also delighted that émigrés such as the lin- 
guist Lubomir Durovic of Sweden and the political scientist Milan 
Durica of Italy were able to participate in the conference. Such was 
the influence of Mikhail Gorbachev’s “Glasnost,” which would 
eventually lead to the collapse of Communism in Eastern Europe 
during the summer and fall of 1989.** 

After the fall of Communism in Czechoslovakia in November of 
1989, the situation in the Matica slovenska immediately improved. 
The “old guard” either retired or was fired and the new leaders of the 
Matica immediately re-established friendly contacts with Slovaks in 
the West. There were no longer any attacks in the monthly Slovensko 
against me or any other members of the Slovak Studies Association. 
Indeed, in 1991 the Matica signed a formal agreement between the 
University of Ottawa and itself in which it pledged to supply the 
newly-established Chair in Slovak History and Culture all the books 
that it needed in order to properly function.*® As a result, in January, 
1992, the Chair received hundreds of recently-published books from 
the Matica and this program of exchange continues to this day. Thus, 
since 1989 the Chair in Slovak History and Culture at the University 
of Ottawa and the Matica slovenska (and its National Library, which 
split off in 2000), continue to have good relations.*® 


*4For the “Velvet Revolution” in Czechoslovakia see Jozef Zatkuliak et. al., Novem- 
ber ‘89: Medznik vo vyvoji slovenskej spolocnosti a jeho medzinarodny kontext 
(Bratislava: Historicky ustav SAV vo vydavatel’stve Prodama, 2009). 

35 greement between the Matica slovenska in Martin and the University of Ottawa 
(Chair in Slovak History and Culture), signed by Marcel Hamelin, Rector, Universi- 
ty of Ottawa, September 4, 1991 and Imrich Sedlak, Director, Matica slovenska, 
November 18, 1991 (author’s archive). 

The National Library of Slovakia split off from the Matica slovenska on July 1, 
2000. E-mail from Maria Kurhajcova to Mark Stolarik, July 21, 2000 (author’s ar- 
chive). 
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University of Minnesota, 
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VAS jlat rnadkyizo dha Nasa znsé Vybavuje Martin 


30.III.1969 NK 2+720/69-St Dre Telgérsky 13. méja 1969 


vec 


VéZeny pén Stolérik, 


Na V4é85 list z 30. marca 1969, ktory ste pfsali 
Dr. Sirdckemu, oznamujeme Vd4m, %e mikrofilmy Easopisov "Obzor" a “Dom 
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1863 do roku 1905 /41 ro&énikov/ a Dom a Skola od roku 1885 do roku 1897 
/13 ro&énikov/. Z éasopisu Dom a Skola Vdm zasielame 4 rotniky %ascpisu, 
kedZe mdme viac exemplérov. Difame, Ze V4m to vyhovie. 

Pokial ide o pletenie, sthlasime s tym, aby ste ném poslali 
mikrofilmy: Amerikénsko~-Slovenské noviny, Slovdék v Amerike, Jednota 
a Nérodné noviny, pretoZe nié v uplnosti nem&me. Mézete ném tieZ ozné- 
mit, kde v USA sa tieto Sasopisy nechédzaji v uplnosti. 

Sme radi, Ze ste se ohldésili a pontkame V4m aj dalSiu spolu- 
prdécue. Ochotne V4m posleme zo Slovenska vSetko, to potrebujete z novej 
literatury e méZe prist do uvahy aj starSia literatura, pretoZe mame 
dost dubletov. Boli by sme radi, keby sa na University of Minnesota 
vybudovalo slugné oddelenie slovenskej historickej /alebo inej, podla 
potreby/ literatury. 
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Ko, Dre J 


P.S. List bol vrdéteny, Ze sapesat e nezné 
dia 27.VI.1969! ° a ~ 
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Jazykovedn§ Gstav Cudovita 
Stéra SAV prijal k n4vrbe 
rikona © federalizacii CSSR 
a névrho Gslavného z4kona 
© néroduostiach stanovisko, 
a ktorého vyberéme. 


Lk névrhu fistavnéhd zfko- 
nao federalizacli CSSR: 


1. Séhlasime so znenim tl. 
6, ale pok me 2@ nevy- 
houtné dopinif ho konstato- 
vanim, te ,.v CSSR maj ted- 
tina a sloventina filohu rov- 


moprévnych &tétnych = jazy- 
kov.” 
Tymto konitatovanim sa 


Jen potvrdzuje skutotnost, 
ktoré objektivne jestvuje, te 
totiz jazykmi &tAtnych orgé- 
nov sé feStina a ‘sloventi 
ako sa to konstatuje aj v i. 
6 nfvrhu Gstavného zékona, 
Statnymi jazykmi teda nie s6 
jazyky n4rodnosti Zijdcich v 

SR. 

2. Ni 


rhujeme, aby sa pri 
pisani nézvu | republiky, 
poutival spojovnik  (Cesko- 
Slovensko}; to plati aj o pi- 
i prisiu&ného pridavného 
(Besko-slovenskg: Ces- 
ko-slovensk& republika, tes- 
ko-slovenskf %tét e@ pod.). 
3. Navrhujeme vo yedGcich 
federfinych funkciéch para- 
lJelne. zriadit funkcie predse- 
du a podpredsedu, ktoré by 
‘se obsadzovali alternativne 
xastupcom Ceskej socialistic- 
kej republiky alebo Sloven- 
skej socialistickej republiky, 
pritom by se nérodné zasti- 
penie v tfchto funkciéch 
striedalo| podle funktnych 
obdobt. 


APPENDIX 2 


Za prava slovenciny 


Tento privcip vytaduje 
sriadif fankciu vicepreziden- 
ta a funkelu prvého pod- 
predsedu viddy, ktoré by se 
obsahovali podobne ako sa v 
navrh 
vrhuje obsadzo 
ministre a St&tneho tajomot- 
ka. 

4. Popri historicky ustale- 
nfch nézvoch Slovenské né- 
rodné a Ceské nérodné 
rada (analogicky podfa infch 
nazvov UOstavay sid CSSR, 
vidda Slovenskej -socialistic- 
kej republiky, vidda Ceskej 
socialistickej republiky (tre- 
ba v texte zékona pontivef 
ake oficiéine naézvy \Nérodn 
rada Slovenskej socialisticke) 
republiky a Nérodné rade 
Ceskej socialistickej republi- 
ky. " 
5. Uplatnif v celom raékone 
o federalizécii CSSR x4sadu, 
ate vietky ustanovenia ‘tfka- 
ja@ce sa xriadovania federél- 
nych orgdnov, ich kompeten- 
cie « zmien ich organizacie 
2 ‘prévomoci sa métu menit 
iba na zfkiade dalaich fistav- 
nych zékonov. 


Il. K-névrhu Gstavného s4- 
kona © n4rodnostiach: 


Ziadame, aby sa v odvrhu 
vypustil bod, v ktorom sa 
hovorl, Ze nérodnosti majé 
»prévo poutivaf svoj jazyk v 
fradnom styku™. 


Toto prévo by najm& pre 
Slov4kov fijacich v zxmiesa- 
ngch = slovensko-madarskfch 
oblastiach malo vefmi ne- 
priaznivé désledky. Prakticky 
by xznemo2iovalo Slov4kom 


M@ Josef Smrkouskg 4. jila 1968 na néviteve v Martine, 
v Matiei slovenskej, muse! odpovedaf na aktudlne otézky. 


{Vlavo sprévca MS dr. Jén Marték.) 


Foto: A. V. Haida 


na tejto tastt svojho fizemia 

pracovat vo verejnej funkcil 

alebo-y Grade. Potiadavky 

Madarov, aby sa Slovéci na 

tomte fizem{ ufili (aj*v slo- 
Skoli 


venskfch h) po madar-~ 
sky, z&konnf pod- 
kiad. id 


Vychédzame « doterajtich 
velm! h skésenosti Slo- 
vékov x tohto Gzemia. UZ do- 
terajiia xzésada - dvojjazytnos- 


vala tak, Ze -s6 povinni -ve- 
diet po madarsky, byf teda 
dvojjazytni. Kedte navth 4- 
stavného zfkona v tl. 4/2 za- 


vanie (bliziie sa to nespeci- 
fikuje, takie sa méte vieli- 
to vyhlasif za takfto nétiak) 


a Slovikov nijakf x4kon 
ymte nétlakom vy- 
nechrfni, je tu reéli 
nebezpetenstva, %e Slovaci 


na tomto fizemi, ktorf neve- ~ 


dia alebo sa 


Cinnosti upl 
vystaven! aj beztrestnému $i- 
kanovaniu. Stovky rezolicif 
@ statnost{, ktoré politickym 
a &tétnym Cinitelom a orgé- 
nom Slovéci x tohto ftizemia 
posielaji, si vefmi vjretnfm 
svedectvom. 

Tym, te sa uvedeny bod 
zo zékona vynech6, nezaka- 


‘ guje sa pouzivanie madarti- 


ny (a jazykov #tdétnych - né- 
rodnosti) v Gradnom styku. 
V styku so svojimi predste- 
vitefmi v politickfch a 4stét- 
och méfiu nérod- 
it svoj jazyk. No 
dokonea zfko- 


nemotno 
nom — n6tif Slovékov ubtit 
sa po madarsky, aby Madari 
v styku s nimi mohli uplat- 


aif) =«sékonom zabezpetené 
préva. Motno tu mimocho- 
dom upozornif na kriklavo 
odchodné postavenie’ Slové- 
kov v Madarsku, ktorfm sa 
@ podobnfch pravach ani lien 
snivat nesmie. 

Toto nate «i visko ne- 
znati, 3e by sme boli proti 
zarutenin priv n4rodnosti, 
ale neméteme sihlasif s poi- 
kodzovanim Slovékev, 


névrhu Gstavného zékona. 


* 


Pracovnici Matice slovenskej 
v Martine dia 6. 10. 1968 
vyslovili k viddnemu naévrhu 


z4ékona o_ postaven{ nérod- 
nosti v CSSR tieto pripo- 
mienky: 


Publikacie n4vrhu Gstavné- 
ho z4kona vyvolalo najm& v 
miestnych odboroch Matice 
slovenske} na .juznom Sloven- 
sku znetng ohlas. V¢razne 
sa to prejavilo aj ma porade 
predstavitelov maticného 


Clenstvn 7 inbnetanancbank 


okresoy dia 6. 10. 1968 
Luéenct. 

Ocefiujeme, 2e v sdvis! 
s federaciou nésho &t 
ktorik 50. vgrotiu CSR 
tame, dost@va sa na progt 
aj ofazka postavenia mar 
nosti.KonStatujeme vSek, 
ma Skodu veci névrh zak: 
nebol -vopred pred uvere) 
nim interne konzultovang 
organiz4ciami Nérod. fror 
Termin verejnej diskusie 
15. 40.1968 je prilig kré 
na to, aby sa mohli niekt 
nejasné miesta nAvrhu né 
2ite vysvetlit na kompete 
nych mietsach. 

Predovsetkym ide o § 
navrhu zdékona, ktorf hov 
© pravach prislugnlkov inj 
nérodnosti na vzdelanie 
svojom jazyku a o poutiv 
tohto jazyka v styku s ar 
mi bez akéhokotvek dalSi¢ 
urtenia. Sme toho nézoru, 


‘ pravo na vzdelanie sa mi 


konkretizovat na stupef &| 
ly a sdCasne sa mal! sta) 
vit podmienky,za akgch m 
no zriadovat skoly vySsie 
ako zékladného typu. 7 
isto u2’v tomto névrhu t 
ba konkretizovat, akjm s) 
sobom sa m4 uplatnif ‘pré 
mensinovgch nérodnosti 
pouzivanie viastného jazy 
v styku s dradmi. 

Tieto Stylizacie naéyrhu 
stavného zékona si v rozj 
re a) s aktn}m’ program 
OV KSS, lebo n4vrh ziko 
sa nezmiefiuje o 'povinno 
prisluSnikov n4rodnostny 
mengin, aby s! pomocou { 
znalostj, osvojovall vSetko t 
hatstyo» Ceskej a slovenst 
kultéry — s tfm prispiev 
k wzAjomnému spoznaévar 
a -spolu2itiu nérodov a r 
rodnosti v CSSR 

KonStatujeme, Ze Slovaéc! 
tychto oblastiach, kde sd 
nas _v mensine, mohli by 
dostat podla doterajSej pt 
xe $ podporov tstavného 2 
kona‘do situécie, ktoré v k 
netngch désiedkoch m6 
viest k odnérodfiovaniu p 
sluSnikov Stétotvorného nai 
da, pripadne &k ich dteku 
tychto.uzem! slovenského n 
roda. ic a 
Pregdny,”ktoré sa zainter 
sované na ‘pripreve tstevn 
ho zakona, by mali uvazit, 
by nebolo vhodné vyhl4sen 
tohto zékona Casove navi 
zat na ustanovenie z4kona 
federaliz4cii, ele’ ho odio: 
@ Stylizécie dOslednejsie pr 
myslief @ prekonzultovat 
vSetk¥ch zlozk4ch Nérodn 
ho frontu, 


Matica slovenské ako c 
Jonaérodné ustanovizeh si p 
klad& ze mordinu povinno 
upozorni{ na tento problé: 
uz aj preto, lebo sa na 1 
v tejto veci obracajQ Clensi 
matitné organizécie z celél 
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MATIGA SLOVENSKA 


1863 NOoOStTBEHERKA RADU REPUBLEERY 
1973 


The Cleveland State University 
Department of History - College 
of Arts et Sciences 
Mr. Merien Stolérik 


Cleveland, Ohio 44115 


Ue Se Ae 


Martin 


V4b list rnadky zo dita Nata znatka 
26/11/73 4~63/1157/354/73-St 27- marca 1973 


Vec: 


Vé%eny pdén Stolérik, 


Dakujeme za V48 list, ktory n&m umoZtuje nadviazat 
medzinérodny vymenny styk s The Cleveland State University, Depertment 
of History, Clevelend, Ohio prostrednictvom Va&ej pésobnosti na tejto 
univerzite. Avizovani publikéciu sme eSte zetial nedostali, nakolko do- 
ruéenie zésielky trv4 v priemere tri mesiacee Matica slovensk4é, Martin 
s radostou prijme predplatné na asopis v rdmci vymeny "The Internatio- 
nal Migration Review", ako aj vybevenie naSich objedndvok ns publikécie, 
ktoré Vém budeme postupne, taktie% v rémci vymeny posielat. Vymenné re-~ 
kepituldcie si budeme viest individuelne ne z&klede VadSich zdsielok s 
cenemi a vpripf%eme v prospech V48ho vymenného konte, ako aj z nadej 
streny zasielené potvrdenky s uvedenim cien,pre Vasu evidenciu. Zatial 
sme Vém posleli 9 publikdcif z oblasti historie sitsasnej produkcie podla 
VaSej poZiadavky dia 15.III.1973 a dalSie publikdécie, tykajuce sa tejto 
oblasti Vdém postupne poSleme. 

Difame, Ze s t¥mto postupom budete sthlesit a rozdfri 
sa fond o slovecikdé na Vasej univerzite, ako ej fond Matice slovenskej 
s publikdéciemi, o ktoré budege Ziedet na zéklede excerpt z Cumulative 
Book Index a zoznamov vydan{ jednotlivych vydavetelov. 

Tymto by sme pokladali dohodu z naSej strany za uza~ 
vreti a prosime Vas o pisomny sthlas. TeSime sa na Vasu a sme 


s pozdravom 
a 


<_— 


Prof.dr.Ing.Jaroslav CELKO, CSce 
vA Sprévca Matice slovenskej 


Vybavuje: Stuchlikova Telefén 2346, 2947, 2348, 2349, 3197 Dalekopis 075331 
036 52Martin, Mudrotova 35 
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MATICA SLOVENSKA 


NOSITECECKA R AD U R&PUBLIKY 


Mr. 

Phe De Marian Stolérik 

The Cleveland State University 
CLEVELAND, Ohio 44115 


USA 
V&s list 2nadky zo dia Naia znatka Martin 
Vee: 5-63/27/937/74=-0 236 10. 1974 


VaéZeny pan dr. Stolérik! 


Dakujeme V4m za list a vrdteny ponukovy zoznam. Pesie~ 
léme Vém Ziadané knihy a% na tri tituly, ktoré su u% rozobrae 
né3 

le Ju%né Slovensko 

2¢ RatkoS: Pramene k dejiném Velkej Moravy 

36 Sedlék: PreSovské kolégium v slovenskych dejinéch 
Difame, Ze ostatné knihy dostanéte to najskér a v poriadkue 

Bakujeme V4m aj za Sasopis "Ethnicity". Budeme velmi re 
di, ke@ ho pre nds objedndte. 


S pozdravonm es Va 
Ib 
a Lier 
Stefan Krivud 
sprdvca Matice slovenskej 


i + < Telefon 2346, 2347, 2348, 2349, 3197 Dalekopis 075331 
Vybevels: Ulbrichtovd Méria 036 52 marin Mudrofova 35 - 
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Cudzojazyénd priloha 
Séfredaktor Stefan Haviar. Zostovil Miloslaov Andrednsky 


Vydala Matica slovenska v Martine. Tladili TSNP, zdvc 


Neografia, Martin, CSSR v mdji 1983. 


1983 


? SLOVAK 
STUDIES 
ASSOCIATION ? 


Tato spoloénost asi 120 vedeckych pracovni- 
kov slovenského pévodu a priatefov slovenskej 
vedy, kultury a umenia nielen z USA a Kanady, 
ale iz daldich Staétov sveta ziskava prostrednic- 
tvom The Balch Institut vo Philadeiphii, USA, od 
Matice slovenskej, Slovenskej akadémie vied 
a daléich slovenskych kulturnych inStitucii caso- 
pisy, zborniky a knihy. Vo svojom ,,Newsletter”, 
ktory uz po 6 rokov vydéva dvakrat do roka, 
oboznamuje svojich élenov a prostrednictvom 
nich i svetovd vedecki verejnost s knihami 
a zbornikmi a upozoriiuje na zaujimavé Glanky 
v éasopisoch. Okrem toho informuje aj o kni- 
héch a élankoch v éasopisoch o Slovékoch, 
Slovensku a slovenskej problematike, ktoré 
vy3li v cudzine. Bohuziaf napriek evidentnej 
snahe po objektivnom, nezaujatom referovani 
predsa len previdda zamer upriamit pozornost 
na publikécie a élanky s obsahom naésmu stétu 
a zriadeniu nepriatef'sky orientovanych. SSA ma 
aj viastna ediénu cinnost prevazne v spolupraci 
so Slovenskym Gstavom v Clevelande, oriento- 
vand nepriatefsky voéi nam. 

Zatial é0 predseda a clenovia vyboru sa v prie- 
behu rokov — pokiaf sme to mali moznost 
sledovat — menili, trvala poziciu tajomnika 
a pokladnika od r. 1978 mé M. Mark Stolarik, 
ktory je aj redaktorom ,,Newsletter’. SSA je 
in3tituciondinym élenom American Association 
for Advencement of Slavic Studies a aktivne sa 
zuéastiuje na jej nérodnych konvenciéch (toho 


roku sa m4 konat 14. a 17. oktébra vo Washing- 
tone, na budici rok v Kansas City). 

Medzi clenmi SSA je i niekofko vyznamnych 
krajanskych vedeckych pracovnikov, ktori maja 
s Maticou slovenskou dobré kontakty. Medzi 
inymi Mrs. Norma Rudinsk4é, Gerald J. Sabo, 
June Alexander, John Berta, Saly Staruch, Tom 
Marzik a dalsi z USA, prof. Peter Petro a Yvonne 
Grabowski z Kanady ako i J. M. Rydlo zo 
Svajéiarska a daldi. Aktivna dinnost tychto 
k spolupraci s Maticou slovenskou na kultarnom 
poll ochotnych clenov SSA, vytvara perspekti- 
vu, Ze v buducnosti sa bude méct celkom 
seridzne uvazovat i o konkrétnej priamej spolu- 
praci Matice slovenskej so Slovak Studies Asso- 
ciation v oblasti propagaécie vysiedkov sloven- 
skej vedy, kultury a umenia vo svete. Zatial, 
8 vyhradou propagacie nam nepriatel'skej litera- 
tury, pozitivne hodnotime snahu SSA obozna- 
movat svetovi vedeckt: verejnost o nagich 
UGspechoch v oblasti vedy, literatary a umenia. 
Priame kontakty v3ak vzhfadom na nepriatel'sky 
postoj predovéetkym takych vplyvnych osob- 
nosti v SSA ako si Stanislav J. Kirschbaum, M. 
Mark Stolarik a Rénee Mikus, nie si v sdéasnosti 
moéné. Je to samozrejme na Skodu veci, ktoré 
nam je spoloénd: propagacii slovenskej vedy, 
literatary a umenia na svetovom fére. 


MILOS BIEL 
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SLOUENS VYDAVA MATICA SLOVENSKA 
. nositefka Radu republiky 


KULTURNO-SPOLOCENSKY MESACNIK MARTIN 14. novembra 1983+ 


i - VAS LIST ZNACKY 


Vé%eny pén 

prof. Mark M. Stolarik ZO DNA 

The Balch Institute 

18 S., 7th Street NASA ZNACKA 


Philadelphia, Pa. 19106 


vysavue Milos Biel. 


VEC: 


Vé%eny p4n profesort 


V prilohe Vdm zasielam fotokopiu ma méjho ¢l4nku ao SSA v nadom 
Sasopise Slovensko &.6/83 a fotokopiu repliky z Kanadského Slo- 
véka &.37, ro&. 42 z 24.9.1983, hoci predpokladdém, Ze ich ob- 
sah uz pozndte. Ak oba %ldnky porovnaéte a spomeniete si na to, 
So ste napifsali predsedovi Matice slovenskej nar. umelcovi Vla- 
@imfrovi Miné%ovi i na jeho odpoved, bude Vém zrejmé, Ze Vém 
Vadi priatelia z Kanadakého Slovdéka (V48 otec??) poskytli med- 
vediu sluZbu. 

Otakévam, Ze sa nad oboma éldnkami zamyslite, ndjmA nad ich 
dosahom v slovenskej vere jnosti za hranicami, zaujmete jedno~ 
znaSné a pravde zodpovedajice stanovisko a poZiadate redakciu 
Kanadského Slovéka o opravu. My v Slovensku sme tieZ ochotni{ 


S kpajans pozdravom 
le Qik 
Mi iel 


Vase stanovisko publikovat. 
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korene s mojim predplatnym. 
Zéroveh pripajam MO na 23 
dolarov, t. j. 20 ako predplatné 
a 3 na podporu. Zérovef 


opatovne Vas chceme poprosit, aby ste si prezreli 
zaznam pri VaSej adrese. Ak mate eSte stale na kon- 
tak Vase predplatné vyprSalo. 


ci dvojku (2), 


Nedavno sme posliali d'alSich vySe sto (100) ziadosti 


maju na konci trojku (3) a mesiac az po oktober, 
nech si laskavo vyrovnaju predplatné, lebo im sa uz 
tiez skonéilo. Ulahéite nam pracu a vydavky na 
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nepravde, ktorg okolo nas viad 
ne. No ¢o si poénete s cecno- 
slovakmi a podobnymi poblu- 
denymi oveékami? 


znamky tiez. Dakujeme Vam za porozumenie. L 


Pod titulom ,,Ohlasy“ uverejn- 
lo ,Slovensko“, ktoré mé byt’ 
kulturno-spolocenskym 
mesaénikom a je vydavané Ma- 
ticou slovenskou v Turéian- 
skom Svdtom Martine, vo svo- 
jom éisle z jula 1983 na strane 6 
utok na Msgr. F, Fugu, ktory je 
slovenskym narodovcom a 
predsedom Zahraniénej Mati- 
ce slovenskej, ktord nie je mar- 
xistické ako ta na Slovensku. 
Clanok ,,Kto klame a dezinfor- 
muje" napisal Miloslav Andre- 
Ansky. 

Ten isty Miloslav Andrean- 
sky (alias Milos Biel) v augus- 
tovom éisle Slovenska uverej- 
nil znova utok na dr. M. Stola- 
rika, ktory je najkvalifikovanej- 
Sim slovenskym historikom v 


! 
! 
I 
I 
I 
I 
| 
o vyrovnanie si predplatného. Prosime aj tych, ktori 
| 
| 
l 
I 
! 
' 


Sspoloénost’ mohta 


Administracia K. S. 


USA a politikou sa nezaobera. 
Pige vedecké prace o sloven- 
skom vyst'ahovalectve do USA 
a je uznévanou autoritou medzi 
americkymi historikmi a ve- 
deckymi in8tituciami. 

Podla Andrednskeho-Biela 


chybou prof. Stolarika je, Ze 
ert Slovak Studies, 


ssociation aby tato 
reprezento- 
vat’ Slovakov medzi americky- 
mi historikmi a v Slavic Stu- 
dies Association a teda Slovaci 
neboll ponechani pod 
patronadtom ,,Czechoslovak 
Studies Association“. Ide o éls- 
te vedecku spoloénost' histo- 
rikov slovenského pévodu, 
ktori sa hlasia k slovenskému 
rodu a pisu o slovenskej otaz- 
ke vedeckym spésobom, teda 
objektivne. 

Toto sa pravdaze, M. Andre- 
4nskemu-Bielovi nepaci, lebo 
sa tam nechvali cechoslovakiz- 
mus a marx-leninizmus. 

Takéto pisanie Sloyenska 


a 


ee a ee re ee ee ee ee 
Fe] 


nerobi dobri sluzbu medzt sio- 
venskymi vyst'ahovaicami na 


-americkom kontinente. To by 


SS a aia cana eal aoe || 


Mili Gitatelia 


»si mali uvedomit' aj ti, ktori 


chcu hfadat' spoluprécu so 
slovenskym exilom v slobod- 
nom svete. 

Je zjavné, Ze rezim na Slo- 
vensku podniké a bude pod- 
nikat kroky, aby potupoval slo- 
venskych naérodovcov v exile a 
aby podryval ich jednotu a akti- 
vitu na kaZdom poW. Bolo by 
, pod nagu déstojnost’, aby sme 
s komunistickymi Ideolégmi 
debatovali a viedli s nimi dia- 
légy. Tym by sme im robili sluz- 
bu, uznavali ich za partnerov, s 
ktorymi stoji za to sediet’ za 
spoloénym stolom. 

Je nam luto, Ze na americ- 
kom kontinente m4 komunis- 
ticky rezim na Slovensku svo- 
Jich obdivovatel'ov a kolabo- 
rantov, ale tych my ani ne- 
presvedécime, ani neziskame. 
Tieto utoky, kritiky, alebo | za- 
lieéania éasopisu Slovensko 
nas eSte viac upevnia v tom, ze 
budeme méct désledne branit’ 
a chranit’ mravné a narodné 
hodnoty slovenského exilu a 
prava__slovenského _ naéroda, 


rave nestasina. Matica 

anne v Turcianskom Sv4- 
Martine tak_nehanebn 

nadie a Zradza, My mame vel'a 


svojich viastnejsich a nalieha- 
vejgich uloh. 


KAWADSEY SLOVAIL, 24. SEREHBEL, /9€3 
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THE BALCH INSTITUIE for EIHNIC STUDIES 


18 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia, PA. 19106 


Dr. M. Mark Stolorik 
Executive Director 


Board of Trustees 


Samuel H. Ballam, Jt 
Chairman 


John C. Hoos 
Vice Chauman 


Alexanara B Golaski 
Secretary 


Jonn F White 
Treasurer 


Walter G Aroder 
Lawrence J Barnnorst 
foven C Chapin 

Hon Beatnce K Chemock 
Tneogore H Davis 
Tnomas J. Fitzgerald 

Or Murray Frieaman 
William L Gralo 

Or Rose Basie Green 
Prot. A Willtom Hogiund 
Robert M Howe 

Mane A Lederer 

Cary Levinson, Esq 

Mrs. Frank P. Louchheim 
Set C Momjian 

Michael Novak 

Vivian W. Piasecki 

Mrs, Mever P Potamkin 
Emily C. Riley 

Prot Timothy L. Smith 
Constantine S. Sosangelis 
Dr James Tonis 

Hon. Paul A Tranchitelio 
hon Anna Cibotti Verna 
Dr Mamin Wachman 


Hon, Nathanie! Wasnington 


Cecilia Moy Yep 


Emeritus 


Prot Eaword P Hutcrinson 


November 29, 1983 


P4n Milo3 Biel 
Redakcia Slovensko 
036 52 Martin 
Mudrofiova 35 
Czechoslovakia 
Europe 


Drahy pan Biel: 


Vas list zo dna 14. novembra, 1983, som diies obdrZal. 

Méte pravdu iked pfsete Z ze poznam obsah Slovenskych Zasopisov. 
Ako historik 7 vsétke Slovenské Yasopisy ktoré vychadzaju na zdpade. 
Aj niektoré zo Slovenska. Mam tie p{somne styky zo Slovakmi po celom 
svete. Pre mia tieto asopisy a listy su pramene pre dejiny Slovdkov v 
20. storofi. Listy od Vas patria medzi nima. 


Polemizovat s V4mi nebudem. Vda Uloha je robit propagandu. 
Moja je p{sat dejiny. V tomto pripade budem ja mat posledné slovo. 


Ked chcete dato uverejnit v fasopise Slovensko, zasieldm 
Vam Elanok z Horizontu, o semindri v Martine. Viktor Mamatey, nas 
byvali predseda, ho napisal a celkom s nim sthlasim. 


Pfsat mézete fo chcete. Historici budu v¥etko posudzovat 
“Pravda vitazi," ako hovoril Masaryk. 


Ss. krajanskym pozdravon, 


/ “by HS 
haar LCDS 


Marian Stoldrik 


a 


(215) 925-8090 
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Slovak Studies Association 


Affiliated with the American Association for the Advancement of Slavic Studies 


700 Penfield Ave., 
Havertown, PA 19083 
September 3, 1983 


Dr. Vladimfr Min4& 
Predseda Matice slovenskej 
812 51 Bratislava 
Puga&evova 2 
Czechoslovakia 


Dear Dr. Min&é: 


Since my first research trip to Slovakia in the summer of 
1968, I have actively cooperated with the Matica slovensk4 in the exchange 
of scholarly materials. Dr. Jan Marték and Dr. Stefan Krivu¥ wrote me and 
asked for my cooperation in this program of cultural exchange and I gladly 
agreed. Over the last fifteen years I have sent the Matica slovenska 
thousands of dollars worth of books and periodicals as a part of this 
exchange. 


You can imagine what a shock and surprise it was to me, there- 
fore, to open your monthly magazine Slovensko (No.8, 1983) and to find, on 
page 6 of your supplement, "Slovensko krajanom," an attack upon me by a 
certain Milo¥ Biel. He accuses me, as editor of the Slovak Studies Newsletter, 
of bringing to people's attention articles and publications "whose contents 
are hostile to our state's political system," of working "in cooperation 
with the Slovak Institute in Cleveland," and of taking an "unfriendly stand" 
towards Slovakia. 


Cont’d on page 107 
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Besides being false, these charges betray a certain naivte by 
Mr. Biel about historical scholarship and conditions in the West. You, as 
a scholar and poet, must realize that serious historians have to consider 
all sources when writing their history, not just those that a certain political 
philosophy calls for. That is the very essence of objectivity. Furthermore, 
it is the duty of true scholars to have contacts with all institutions that 
contain historical meterials, whether they be located in Slovakia or in the 
United States. Finally, we in the West believe in openness and pluralism. 
For instance, the Slovak Studies Association, of which I am the founder and 
Secretary-Treasurer, has among its members Slovak Catholics, Lutherans, 
Calvinists, Greek Catholics, Jews, nationalists, 'Czechoslovaks' and 
Marxists. We do not exclude people because of their religion or political 
orientation. We are open to all scholars who are interested in promoting 
Slovak studies the world over. 


Therefore, Mr. Biel's clumsy attempt to list "friendly" and 
"unfriendly" members of the Slovak Studies Association is going to backfire 
and hurt the good contacts that the Matica slovensk& has developed with 
Slovaks in the West over the last several years. I suggest that you have 
Mr. Biel retract his crude and unwarranted attack upon me in the next issue 
of Slovensko. If he does not, I have a feeling that most of the goodwill 
that the Matica slovenské has built up with young scholars in the Western 
World will very quickly disappear. 


Yours Sincerely, 


M. Mafk Stolarik 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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Bratislava, 4.10.1983 


VdZeny pdn Stoldrik! 


Iste Vaés nemusim ubezpetovat o tom, ako Matici slo- 
venskej zéleZ{ na vsetkom, ¢o sa dotyka dejin i stitasnosti 
slovenskej ndérodnej kultury, ako ndém teda zdleZi aj na kaZz- 
dom, kto s nami chce v mene buducnosti tejto kultury spolu- 
pracovat. To sa dotyka aj Slovak Studies newsletter i Vas 
osobne. 


Mrzi ma to, ¢o sa stalo v éasopise Slovensko. Nemém 
priamy vplyv na redigovanie tasopisu, ale pokial to bude 
v mojich sildch, zabrdnim v buducnosti moZnym nedorozumenian, 


Rozumie sa, Ze mdme rozliéné ndzory na Zivot spolocnosti 
a na jej buducnost. Ale mdme aj spoloént starost, ktorou je 
slovenské ndrodnd kultura, jej dejiny a osudy - na celom 
svete. 


Dufam teda, Ze ndm v dalsej spoluprdéci nezabrénia mali- 
chernosti a ostdvam so srdeénym pozaravom 


rind ats 


Nérodny umelec Vladimir Mindé 


VaézZeny pén 
M.Mark Stolarik 


700 Penfield Ave. 
Havertown, PA 19083 


Slovensko pre ,,dva druhy 
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PT OTT 
eee Pane ULF smorindna 


éitatefov” 


Pod tymto ,,vefavravnym” 
\azvom uverejnil pan Marian 
Mark Stolarik, tajomnik @ po- 
dadnik Slovenskej vedeckej 
spoloénosti (Slovak Studies 
Association) v USA vo svojom 
Newsletter roé. 8, islo 1/jan 
1984, str. 8. nasledujucu po- 
tnamku: 

Slovensko, oficiéiny mesac- 
nik Matice slovenskej vyché- 
dza vo dvoch verziéch, pre dve 
odliéné éitatelské verejnosti. 
Predpokladal som, ie véetci 
nasi élenovia to vedia, ale ne- 
dévno som zistil, Ze to tak nie 
je. VééSina z Vis je v domien- 
ke, Ze Slovensko, ktoré dosté- 
vate Vy ajja, je ten isty Casopis, 
ktory cirkuluje na Slovensku. 
Nie. Ak sa pozorne zadivate na 
ktoréholvek éislo V4Sho Caso- 
pisu Slovensko, vsimnite si, £6 
medzi 16. 8 17. stranou hlavnej 
¢asti dasopisu je Cudzojazyéns 
priloha. Této Cudzojazyéné 
priloha znamené ovela viac 
nad vyzeré. Obsahuje tied clan- 
ky v slovenéine, ilustrované 


»Toho éasu najchilostivejgou 
vecou je otézka slovenskej pri- 
lohy Slovenska, V4sho mesac- 
nika, venovanej krajanom vza- 
hraniél, na ktord ma upozornili 
aj viacer! jednotlivci. Podobne 
ako Stolarik v Slovak Studies. 
Pouvaiujte o veci, azda teraz 
uz této priloha v slovenskej 
reci by mohle byt sucasfou 
riadne odislovanych strén Slo- 
venska, @ to aj pre ditatefov 
v starom kraji. Cudzojazyéné 
priloha by sa mohia viodit do 
Gasopisu separétne. Predisio 
by sa zbytoénej kritike, nedé- 
vere, vysmesnym a ustipad- 
nym poznémkam a kontraver- 
zii, Ze sa ju ,obévate ukdzat 
Gitatelom doma’. Samozrejms 
vec, Ze potom by ste mali vybe- 
rat sprévy od osdéb Vém prija- 
tefnych.” 


Na zékiade tohoto listu sme 
pochopill, te nai nepriatelia 
v ztfalej snahe diskreditovat 
nad Easopis, chytajd sa kaide| 
prilezitosti, aby naili z4mien- 


isla Slovenska 2x do roka 
a raz za rok Magazin, ako 
sme to urobili v rokoch 
1981 a 1982, 

3) alebo prilozit samostatna 
prilohu ku kaidému éislu 
Slovenska, ktoré bude ex- 
pedované krajanom. 

Bolo ném jasné, te forma 
pristupu ku krajanom vyzadu- 
Je, aby tladené siovo, ktorym 
sa budeme obracat ku kraje- 
Rom, bolo vyrobené najmo- 
dernejéou technikou a na kva- 
litnom papieri, pretote okrem 
toho, te bude pinit nérodno- 
uvedomovaciu a informaénu 
funkeiu, bude siuzit aj ako re- 
prezentécia nade} sucasnosti. 
Preto rozhodujacim! faktormi, 
ktoré uréili tretiu alternativu 
ako optiméinu a realizovatef- 
nd, boll: pride! kvalitného pa- 
plera z Ruzomberka, finanéné 
prostriedky poskytované Mi- 
nisterstvom kultury SSR, per- 
sonéine zabezpecenie redak- 
Enych prac bez zvyéenia stavu 
redaktorov a koneéne kapaci- 
ta tiadiarne. 


Naie Slovensko ako néstup- 
ca Matiéného ditania vychédza 
ui ésmy rok. Prvych 6 rokov 
vychédzalo tak ako teraz na 32 
stranéch, ale z toho len na 
8 farebnych. Niekofko stovék 
vytiackov Slovenska zasielalo 
byvalé Oddelenie MS pre za- 
hraniénych Slovékov | naéim 
krajanom predovietkym do 
Francazska, Juhoslévie a Ka- 
nady, ale | do USA a Australie. 
Od roku 1983, v sdvisiosti s je- 
ho viéésim zameranim do za- 
hraniéia, rozéirill sme farebna 
éast na 16 strén, bez zvyéenia 
ceny Kés 5,— za dislo. To ale 
znamenalo tiadit cely Casopis 
na kvalitnom papieri. Nada to- 
varehi v Ruzomberku vyréba 
skutoéne kvalitny papier, kto- 
ry Je vyznamnym exportnym 
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zovania a udriovania kontak 
tov s krajanmi a v snahe po 
méct im v ich usili o udréani: 
slovenského nérodného pove 
domia a pocitu spolupatrié 
nost] s jadrom néroda pa 
Tatrami, ako | umoénit im vz4 
jomné poznanie krajanskéh 
tivota v réznych éastiach sve 
ta (tak ako sme to uviedi 
v 9/84 disle Slovenska). 

Ak by sme chceli dodéva 
prilohu Slovensko krajanon 
Ina doméci trh, potrebovali b: 
sme prinajmenej o 30 % vyéi 
pride! papiera, éo za danej vy 
robnej situécie v rulomber 
skej tovarni nie je moiné. Tak 
tied by sme museli zvysit cen: 
éasopisu na domécom trhu, & 
tied v sucasnosti nie je Uceiné 

Teda ako vidite, mili kraja 
nia, celkom prozaické finané 
né, materidéine a technické dé 
vody su pricinou, preto th tas 
Slovenska, ktoré je uréené kra 
janom a zaoberé sa prevain 
krajanskou problematikou ni: 
je k dispozicii | domacemi 
éitatefovi. 

Cudzojazyéné priloha je tia 
éené na obyéajnom farebnon 
novinovom papieri, aby zvy 
raznila a oddelila prilohu oc 
ostatného textu. Takto nie |i 
porudéené kontinuita textu pri 
domécich éitatefov a krajan 
sky citatef dostéva svoju prilo 
hu kompaktnd. 

Koneéne treba p. Marianov 
Stolarikovi pripomenut, ze pr 
svojej vedfajée] cinnosti akc 
redaktor a vydavatel Newslet- 
ter si mohol (zabudol alebo 
nechcel?) véimnat, te ako cu- 
dzojazyéné priloha, tak | Slo- 
vensko krajanom maji samo- 
statnd tird2, co v novinérske| 
praxi znamené, te hoc je je 
den vydavatel | séfredaktor, 
predsa to, éo dostéva, sui viast- 
ne tri samostatné periodiké 
(hoci | spolu zosité), ktoré mé- 
du byt expedované a rozsiro- 


Cont’d on page 110 
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8 Casto prinéga clanky o Slové- 
koch na zépade. Slovéci doma 
tuto prilohu nikdy nevidia. 
Viastné zévery si urobte sami.” 


len zrejmu ziomysefnost uve- 
denej poznamky v Newsletter. 

Medziéasom sa nés v liste 
opytal krajan z NSR, preto 
nedostat v CSSR éasopis Slo- 
vensko 8 prilohou Slovensko 
krajanom. Odpovedall sme 
mu pisomne priamo a on nade 
vysvetienie akceptoval. 

Dostali sme viak caldi list 
2 USA od vyznamného krajan- 
ského kultirneho Ginitefa, 
v ktorom bol nasledujdc! od- 
stavec: 


Slovenske ! 
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zalethost ciste nada vnitorné, 
pre koho éasopis vydévame 
@ v akom rozsahu, rozhodil 


nadriadeny orgén — Minister- 
mu, aby sme vydévail tiatené 


vyroba ide na export. Nepatr- 
né Cast zostéva pre tuzemsko 
a je prisne limhované. N&i 
éasopis dostéval tied urdtity 
pridel tohoto papiera (na 
8 strén). Od roku 1983 bol 
pridel zvyieny na pokrytie 
8 farebnych strén (daléich) 
a 8 strén prilohy pre krajanov. 

Casopis Slovensko je uréeny 
predovietkym pre doméceho 
Gitatefa: 70 % nékledu ide na 
doméci trh a len 25 % (s prilo- 
hou) pre krajanov a 5 % pre 


Na zéver sa tiada podo- 
tknat, 2e préve z tych fudécko- 
fasistickych kruhov, ktoré eite 
nedévno agitovall, aby nam 
krajania Slovensko vracali 
(napr. Kanadsky Slovak), sa 
zrazu ozyva farizejské starost- 
livost o nébho doméceho cita- 
tefa, Ze nevidi krajanski prilo- 
hu. Zémer je jasny a jedno- 
znaény. Choi ném podkodit, 
otravovat vztahy medzi nami 
2 krajanmi, ktoré sa | napriek 
ich Intrigam sfubne a uspeine 
rozvijajé. Ich snahy hocijako 
rafinované a hoci | na (pseudo) 


pretote pravda je na nase) 
strane. 


kultary SSR v zéujme nedvi- REDAKCIA 
Cudzojazyénd priloha 
Séfredaktor Sision Heavier. Zostovil Milosioy Andredns! 


Vydele Matico slovenskd y Mortine. Tlotili TSP, 20¥ 
Neogrofic, Martin, CSSR v decembri 1964. 
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SLovek-AuSTAAU AY Menor (MAACH, (98) 


—— 
TRAFENA HUS ZAGAGA 


is a Slovak saying meaning lite- 
rally "the goose that is hit will 
make a loud cackle”. It comes to 
one's mind when reading the arti- 
cle in SLOVENSKO *) ,the-official 
month2y publication of Matica slo- 
venska (Czecho-Slovakia) attacking 
Mark M. Stolarik, Secretary~Trea- 
surer of the Slovak Studies' Asso 
ciation (USA) far his brief re- 
mark in the Association's News- 
letter (June 1984, see also SAM 5 
&6, p.28)- Stolarik informed about 
the non-availability of SLOVEN- 
SKO's supplement SLOVENSKO KRAJA- 
NOM (aimed at Slovaks outside Slo 
vakia) to readers in Slovakia. 


According to SLOVENSKO, the rea 
sons for this non-availability are 


economic: paper shortage, though 
no mention is made of the fact 
that they are flooding the West 


with ‘complimentary copies’ of 
their books printed onvery expen- 
sive paper. It takes themthe best 
part of a page to say this, when 
a simple sentence "because of eco- 
reasons we cannot supply 


nomic 
the Supplement for no extra cost 
to readers in Slovakia, however 


they can obtain it ¢asily for an 
additional subscription of 
Kes..." would have been sufficient. 
But ‘this they did not want to say: 


By the way, one is concerned a 
bout access to SLOVENSKO KRAJANOM 
not as if this was the best way 
to inform people in Slovakia. .a- 
bout Slovak life in the West, but 
because Matica slovenské herself 
has been encouraging Slovaks in 
the West to establish contactgwith 
their old homeland through writing 
‘to SLOVENSKO. If the only obsta- 
cles to establishing such contacts 


were economic , a simple solu- 
tion would be this : The BULLETIN 
of the SLOVAK WORLD CONGRESS sta- 
tes that it "is available to read- 
ers in Slovakia free of charge” 
(there is no paper shortage in Ca- 
nada !). Why does not Matica slo- 
venské undertake to distribute the 
BULLETIN free of charge among the 
subscribers of SLOVENSKO in .Slo- 
vakia, and have in exchange the 
Slovak World Congress distribute 
SLOVENSKO KRAJANOM free of charge 
to the readers of their BULLETIN 
in the West. Nobody could then 
complain about lack of contacts ! 


It was too much of a temptation 
to resist, namely to present to 
our readers the final part of the 
article in SLOVENSKO with all its 
orwellian beauty (their English 
summary cohtains neither this nor 
the vitriolic attack on M. Stola- 
rik) : 

Those who dared to question the 
availability of SLOVENSKO KRAJA- 
NOM are “fascists” and "phari- 
sees" (what a combination !) who 
“want to damage and poison the re 
lationship between us [i.e. Mati- 
ca] and our countrymen, which 
shows a promising and _ successful 
development despite their [i. e. 
the fascists’ and pharisees'] in- 
trigues. Their attempts, though 
cunning and presented on a (pseu- 
do)scientific level will burst 
like a soap bubble because the 
truth is on our side.” 


*) January 1985 Ce yok VIESIK 
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CORRUPTION IN SLOVAKIA: 
TIME TO RECLAIM THE STATE’ 


Tom Nicholson 


On the way home one March night, I lost a hubcap. I heard it pop 
off the front right wheel of my car as I smashed into a massive pot- 
hole on the main road from Bratislava to Svaty Jur. The impact was 
so severe that it bent the wheel rim and punctured the tire. If my son 
had been present he might have learned a few new English cuss- 
words to go with his rich Slovak collection. 

I didn’t own a car when I first came to Slovakia in 1992, so I 
can’t say whether there are more potholes now than then. But it 
seems to me there are altogether too many potholes here for a Euro- 
pean Union member country (the closest comparison I can come to 
Slovak roads in the spring is Moldova, or maybe rural Cuba). And 
there are definitely way too many potholes — and it takes way too 
long to fill them in — for a country that has had twenty years to get its 
shit together. 

Sure, they have potholes in Canada (I can no longer say ‘we’ be- 
cause I have long since transferred my allegiance to Slovak pot- 
holes). But even though the winters in the Great White North are far 
more severe, and Canada has about a quintillion miles more roads, 
potholes are infrequent, and drivers are alerted to them with a homey 
Canadian solicitousness — a 50-meter flashing DANGER sign, say, 
or a cordon of Mounties in reflecto-vests. 

Not here. Even on Raéianska ulica, a four-lane artery into the 
heart of the capital, the worst holes after three weeks get a perfuncto- 
ry monocle of paint, promising a pending repair in the indefinite fu- 
ture (that paint is the Slovak equivalent of the Mexican ‘manana’). 

For me, Slovakia’s potholes are another entry on the list of basic 
Slovak things that don’t work as they should. It’s a depressingly long 
list — education, health care, justice, politics (especially politics). 
And it provides a starting point for understanding why corruption 
continues to flourish in this country. 


' This is a revised and updated version of my original article “Je éas dat tomuto statu 
zmysel,” in Odkial’ a kam? Dvadsat rokov samostatnosti, ed. by Martin Butora et. 
al. (Bratislava: Kalligram, 2013), 281-304. 
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If I had been asked to write an essay about corruption in Slo- 
vakia a few years ago, I know what I would have come up with — a 
rogues’ gallery of powerful figures who had abused other people’s 
trust over the years to enrich themselves. But last year I was swept 
up in the Gorila scandal, a political tempest that challenged my cer- 
tainties and changed my life. As much as I wanted to remain de- 
tached as a journalist, I found myself speaking at public rallies and 
giving interviews. Suddenly, I was expected to tell people not just 
where corruption could be found, but how to defeat it as well. And I 
discovered that I actually knew very little about it. 

For starters, the story of corruption in Slovakia is not just one of 
rich people gaming the system. Corruption takes many forms and has 
many causes — such as that the country presents innumerable small 
but vexing barriers to living one’s life without vexation. Some of 
these barriers encourage people to give small bribes (the box of cho- 
colates for the doctor, the cash envelope for the building permit of- 
ficer). Others — a plague of potholes, for example — just let everyone 
know that public servants could care less about serving the public 
interest, creating an atmosphere that indirectly encourages bribery. 

But none of these stories, it seems to me, answer the key ques- 
tion: why corruption flourishes after twenty years of independence 
and a decade of EU membership, six general elections and countless 
devastating political scandals. We now know, thanks to Gorila, ex- 
actly what high-level corruption looks like. We see oligarchs enrich- 
ing themselves, we see politicians and civil servants abusing their 
offices and neglecting their duties to us. And still it continues, and 
still the potholes proliferate. So why don’t Slovaks do something 
about it? 


ROKK 


Over the past year, I’ve often been told how ironic it is that a 
foreigner had to bring the Gorila scandal to light, as if a Slovak jour- 
nalist would have done differently. This does a great disservice to the 
probity of my colleagues, and greatly exaggerates my own. If a for- 
eigner can be of service here, it is perhaps to see things in a context 
that is not available to Slovaks, not having grown up elsewhere. 
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Now, I’ve read enough foreign descriptions of Slovak life to know 
how flawed this ‘vision’ can be, especially when delivered to foreign 
audiences that have no opportunity to verify its authenticity (the film 
Hostel comes to mind). But I’m hoping I can be an exception. 

As a transplanted Canadian who has spent twenty years in this 
country, I am still struck by the loyalty that people feel to their tribes 
— to family, to friends, to old classmates, to other people who come 
from their hometowns. These tribal bonds are what Slovaks living 
abroad miss most about their country. In modern Slovakia, there are 
still no higher loyalties. 

This is striking for a Canadian because our country does not run 
on informal networks. Sure, we have tribal loyalties, but they often 
divide us — there isn’t much that Greek Canadians have in common 
with Chinese Canadians, say, or with Jamaican Canadians, except 
the fact that we all live in Canada. Perhaps that’s why Canada has 
such a strong political identity: without ethnic, cultural or other natu- 
ral bonds, we need it to hold us together. After all, we have few 
common traditions or national dishes in the sense that Slovaks have 
bryndzové hdalusky. But I’m pretty sure most Canadians could tell 
you what values the country stands for — tolerance, social solidarity, 
respect for human rights, and caring more about the rest of the world 
than Americans, for starters. How many Slovaks could do the same? 
While I’m sure people could name traits that Slovaks have as an eth- 
nic nation — you can’t live here for twenty years without hearing a 
thing or two about zavist or pohostinnost’, for example — what about 
the ideals and principles their country is founded on? 

Slovaks can be forgiven for not having a clear idea of what val- 
ues the modern Slovak state stands for. The average person, after all, 
was not consulted before the division of Czechoslovakia in 1993, 
despite repeated promises of a referendum, and probably regarded 
the project of an independent Slovakia as something foisted on him 
from above. And because he had no hand in creating the state — and 
in many cases probably hadn’t even wanted it, or at least hadn’t 
wanted it yet — it’s understandable that the average person might 
have felt that the modern Slovak state was someone else’s responsi- 
bility. Common ideals, like the Constitution, would be scripted by 
old, grey men behind closed doors, while Slovakia’s tribes would go 
about their business as they always had. 
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You could say that ‘the state’, on Slovak territory, had always 
been someone else’s responsibility. Magyars, Austrians, Czechs, 
Germans, Russians, then Czechs again. After centuries of having 
someone else to fill in the potholes and make sure people paid their 
taxes, it’s understandable that Slovaks were slow to respond to the 
call to administer their own affairs. But everything might have 
worked out differently if the Slovak Republic had come into being 
from a Statotvorny akt, by which I mean an experience that unites a 
people as a political nation rather than just an ethnic one. Americans 
had their War of Independence, the Brits had Napoleon, while early 
Canadians ran a cruel gauntlet of Constitutional Conferences (a pun- 
ishment that continues to be imposed on Canadian history students as 
an object lesson in the burning sincerity of all boredom). Slovaks, 
meanwhile, had no birthing experience that could rival the moral, 
economic and civilizational value of Czechoslovakia. They had noth- 
ing to comfort or inspire them when Czechoslovakia was dismantled, 
beyond the sour nationalism of pubs and football matches. 

The way Slovakia came into the world, as a child welcomed only 
by nationalists and political opportunists, left a dangerous vacuum at 
the center of the Slovak body politic. People naturally shrank from 
any new duties towards a state they hadn’t wanted or had a hand in 
creating. In doing so, they abandoned public affairs to anyone claim- 
ing to want the responsibility. And there was no shortage of appli- 
cants. 

Twenty years later, this vacuum is still full of dark matter, dead 
stars and other space junk — stuff that absorbs light rather than pro- 
duces it. It is responsible for many of the ills that afflict Slovakia, 
among them the indifference that ordinary people feel towards their 
state and towards the millions of strangers who inhabit it. If I had to 


Mabe 


give this ailment a name, I would call it the “mam v pici“ disease. 
KK 


Let me describe some of the symptoms of this disease. Slovaks 
rarely sing their national anthem at sporting events, even at important 
internationals in front of tens of thousands of people (compare that to 
British football fans or Canadian hockey fans). People complain in- 
cessantly about corruption in politics, and according to a recent sur- 
vey trust their leaders less than almost any country on earth — but few 
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are willing to even get off the couch to attend a protest rally. More 
than half of each secondary school graduating class intends to emi- 
grate, rather than stay home and help fix what ails the country. 

Or, if you prefer a local perspective: truck drivers in my village 
regularly make their deliveries while blocking traffic in both direc- 
tions, reasoning that they have work to do so everyone else can just 
wait. People shovel snow from in front of their houses into the street, 
apparently indifferent to the inconvenience of other drivers. Private 
homes are beautifully renovated and tenderly cared for, while dis- 
carded bottles and other garbage litter the edges of public streets and 
walkways. In the summer, even though signs claim the forest above 
the village is a protected area and off-limits to vehicles, motorcycles 
and ATVs constantly disturb the peace of man and beast. And the 
potholes would be a disgrace anywhere. 

I know that a great many objections can be raised to each exam- 
ple I have mentioned. Maybe Slovaks don’t know the words to their 
national anthem; maybe it’s just not a very sing-able song. And Slo- 
vakia hardly has a monopoly on apathy, selfishness and bad roads. 
But after twenty years in this country, I’m convinced there is some- 
thing else going on here. 

For a country to work, it has to inspire its citizens with an idea 
that is bigger than themselves individually. It has to give them a rea- 
son to look beyond their tribes and take an interest in public affairs. 
It has to give people a sense of political community, of mutual re- 
sponsibility to each other as citizens. Without this sense of communi- 
ty, people will rarely have the confidence to resist social diseases 
like corruption, or to stand up for unwritten standards of public be- 
havior. 

I got a taste of this in 1984 as a tipsy 17-year-old returning by 
train from a baseball game in Toronto. They had been giving away 
free bars of soap that day, and my friend and I thought it would be 
fun to mark up the backs of the seats in front of us. As I scrawled 
away, an older man behind me leaned over and told me to stop. 
Cowed, but still insolent, I asked why I should. “Because he told you 
to,” said another man, and I had the feeling the entire train carriage 
was sharing in and approving my humiliation. As much as the public 
embarrassment stung at the time, the experience left a deeper impres- 
sion — that in Canada, you could stand up to bullies and miscreants, 
and other people would have your back. 
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A decade later, in late 1992, I was sitting in the U Kuba pub in 
Senec with my best friend Sean Ellacott. We were both in our 20s, 
university graduates taking a year off to teach English in Czechoslo- 
vakia. At a nearby table were two dark-skinned men whom we 
wouldn’t have noticed if not for the fact that they were slowly get- 
ting beaten up. Twice I had seen a young man from a party of youths 
come over and punch one of the dark-skinned men in the face — hard, 
repeatedly, drawing blood. The victim made no attempt to protect 
himself, and no one else seemed to pay the slightest attention. As the 
young puncher approached for a third round, I had had enough and 
grabbed him from behind by the shoulders. He wasn’t big, and 
seemed more surprised than belligerent, so we wrestled to a standoff 
and he went back to his chair and I to mine. 

At no point did anyone else in the bar intervene in our little dra- 
ma or give any sign they supported my actions. On the contrary, as 
the waiter brought me a brandy ordered by the battered victim, an 
older patron drew up a chair at our table. The men who had been at- 
tacked were Gypsies, he said, and in Slovakia one didn’t help them. 
We should be wary of the young attacker and his friends. 

It didn’t occur to me at the time, but as the years passed, I came 
to see that incident as illustrative of an important difference between 
Canadian and Slovak society. At home, if something similar had 
happened, I would have been risking much less because most patrons 
of the bar would have approved of what I did, and would presumably 
have come to my aid if the young man had put up more resistance. 
But in Slovakia, you are on your own in such situations. As much as 
other people may sympathize with you, and may be sickened by 
what is happening, they will rarely do anything to help a stranger in 
trouble (especially if the stranger is a Gypsy). It’s not a matter of 
cowardice or indifference to another’s fate — it’s that people aren’t 
sure of what they can expect from one another when the chips are 
down. They lack the confidence you derive from a shared communi- 
ty and shared values, such as that one does not suffer a weaker per- 
son to be hurt. In Slovakia, no such glue binds strangers together. No 
social contract exists. 


IKK 
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Again, it’s hopelessly anecdotal, but I came to believe that I 
learned something fundamental about Slovaks in U Kuba that day in 
1992. Confronted with an obnoxious teenager on a train, people will 
tend to look out the window rather than intervene, even if they are no 
fonder of public vandalism or casual violence than Canadians. The 
problem is that such incidents leave you with a horrible feeling in- 
side if you don’t do anything. Whether you like it or not, you are in- 
volved, and looking out the window causes your soul to ache in a 
way that no punch on the nose can. 

Is it the same with corruption? Are we all like passengers on a 
train, every day witnessing gross misconduct by strangers and yet 
somehow failing to protest? Hating the offenders, but hating our- 
selves as well for looking out the window? 

For me, this is as good an explanation as any. Think back for a 
minute on the modern history of corruption in Slovakia: First came 
authoritarian PM Vladimir Me¢iar, who was captain of the ship when 
Czechoslovakia went down. Deciding not to risk a referendum on 
Slovak independence, Me¢iar soon revealed his hand. Everything 
revolved around privatization, around the use of public assets to cre- 
ate a “domestic capital group” that was politically loyal to the prime 
minister and his HZDS party. As we were later told by Stefan Ga- 
vornik, head of the FNM privatization agency, every Wednesday the 
Me¢iar government met privately to decide who would be allowed to 
buy what companies (Monday’s regular cabinet meetings were de- 
voted to public matters). Most sales were announced only after they 
had happened, leaving the media scrambling to find out who really 
stood behind “white horse” purchasers. In many instances, the pur- 
chase price was only a fraction of the real worth of the shares (one- 
sixth, in the case of gas storage company Nafta Gbely, for instance). 
And even then, agreed purchase prices were often spread over many 
years, or could be paid in the form of unverifiable ‘investments’ into 
the privatized company. Information on privatization was closely 
guarded, none more so than by the secret service, whose director, 
Ivan Lexa, had been Metiar’s first choice as privatization minister 
before President Michal Kovaé refused to appoint him to the post. 

Understandably, privatization was a major campaign issue in the 
1998 elections, which proved so crucial to Slovakia’s future direc- 
tion as a country. Mikula Dzurinda, who defeated Me¢iar, promised 
that his government would go after malefactors, and ministers in the 
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first Dzurinda government began compiling ‘black books’ of mis- 
deeds by their predecessors. And then — silence. The new leadership 
of the FNM, we were told, had realized there was little point in 
launching some 700 legal challenges to past privatization deals — 
victory would take many years and countless man-hours, it was far 
from certain that the courts would side with the government, while 
the fall-out in terms of social unrest and damage to the principle of 
legal certainty might be severe. And so the first Dzurinda govern- 
ment reached ‘an accommodation’ with Metiar’s privatizers, allow- 
ing almost all of them to keep their assets. 

Knowledge of human nature tells us that this détente must have 
been built on payoffs by privatizers to the new stewards of state 
property. Regardless, the Dzurinda administration soon had privati- 
zation scandals of its own, including some involving ‘financial 
groups’ that had arisen at the end of the 1990s. While these groups 
featured a few names from the past — the son of a Me¢iar-era state 
bank chief (Patrik Tka¢), for example, or the last boss of the Com- 
munist-era secret police (Aloiz Lorenz) — on the whole they were far 
more sophisticated than Me¢iar’s crude privatizers, and invested far 
more in public relations. When these groups bought state assets for 
suspiciously little money, stripped them down and achieved enor- 
mous profits — Penta group boss Jaroslav Ha8tak once said he 
wouldn’t look at a deal that did not yield at least a 30 percent annual 
return on investment — they were actually bringing efficiency to the 
business environment, we were told. Their partnership with the first 
and second Dzurinda administrations was so close that, according to 
leaked cables from the US embassy in Bratislava, they helped draft 
legislation and bribed MPs to pass it (which is the very definition of 
‘state capture’). And when the second Dzurinda government fell in 
2005, leaving undone some key privatization deals, Penta financed 
the purchase of a new parliamentary majority from independent 
MPs. 

Meanwhile, a professed social democrat named Robert Fico was 
waiting in the wings. Fico’s Smer party was reportedly sponsored by 
people who had become rich under Me¢iar, and who had changed 
horses following his defeat in 1998 after realizing that the authoritar- 
ian former PM would never again lead a government. Fico finally 
came to power in 2006 by criticizing insensitive economic reforms 
and corruption under Dzurinda. But again, no further action was tak- 
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en against the alleged malefactors, while Fico himself battled charg- 
es of massive corruption in public procurement to the benefit of his 
alleged sponsors. And so it went, through another change in govern- 
ment in 2010, and back to Fico two years later. 

At the end of December in 2011, on one of the darkest days of 
the year, a file was uploaded to the Internet containing transcripts of 
conversations that took place in a Bratislava apartment in 2006. 
Dubbed “the Gorilla file,” the document was the result of a secret 
service surveillance operation that had monitored meetings between 
top government officials and politicians on the one hand, and HaS¢ak 
of Penta on the other. The transcripts suggested that financial groups 
were not only benefiting from privatization decisions but in some 
cases were also helping to make them; that they had managed to 
have their own employees named to key state posts; and that they 
used a sophisticated system of bribery and kickbacks to get what 
they wanted from public servants. The Gorilla file also revealed that 
incumbent officials had refused to aid police investigations of their 
predecessors, a practice in keeping with what Interior Minister Dan- 
iel LipSic described as an “unspoken agreement” among the political 
elite that no one important would ever go to jail in Slovakia. 

When I first read the Gorilla file over five years ago, I was struck 
not just by the extent of the corruption, but also by how well orga- 
nized it was, how brisk and businesslike. Now I am more amazed at 
the lack of public response — for all the anger and disgust people felt 
on reading the Gorilla file, for all the suspicions confirmed and then 
exceeded, the largest public demonstration at the height of the Goril- 
la scandal in February 2012 still only drew a few thousand people to 
SNP Square in Bratislava. What was everyone else doing? 


KKK 


All that is necessary for evil to succeed is for good people to do 
nothing, the saying goes, and the modern history of Slovakia is as 
good a case as any. So what will it take to get people to act? I am 
confident the problem is not one of indifference. A book I wrote in 
2012 on the Gorilla case sold over 50,000 copies, a record for non- 
fiction in this country, which is a pretty reliable sign that people 
wanted to know about it. And having met with thousands of people 
around Slovakia over the past two years, I know that they are still 
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angry and upset. But for some reason all that emotion remains bot- 
tled up. 

One popular and very persuasive explanation goes as follows: 
the reason that Slovaks don’t respond more vigorously to corruption 
is that most people, if they had the opportunity, would behave exact- 
ly the same as the main actors in the Gorilla file. Lacking that oppor- 
tunity, most people are just as likely to be corrupt in their daily lives. 
Corruption may be technically illegal in Slovakia, but it is far from 
clear that it violates the informal rules that govern how Slovak socie- 
ty actually works. 

On the surface this argument makes sense, but upon examination 
it has important flaws. I have taught at a dozen Slovak post- 
secondary schools over the past twenty years (currently I teach at 
five). I have always had problems with cheating and plagiarism in 
my courses, despite the fact that in the first lesson I always warn my 
students against it (even this year, I had to fail seven out of twenty- 
eight students in an investigative journalism course because they 
plagiarized their term papers). So yes, I would say students here 
cheat more than they do in Canada. In trying to get Slovak students 
to stop cheating, however, I have never had the support of a single 
school administratr beyond the obligatory verbal commitments. 
Once, in 2009, a student submitted as his term paper a 500-word ar- 
ticle that had been published in the SWE newspaper that I worked for 
at the time. He hadn’t bothered to do more than change the font, per- 
haps believing that as the brother of a Slovak film producer he didn’t 
need to break a sweat. A couple of queries established that he had 
done the same to other course instructors. But even a joint submis- 
sion before the disciplinary commission failed to produce more than 
a promise to supervise the student’s future work. 

A few years ago I had a chance to ask a student and a university 
professor about plagiarism over a few beers. The student admitted 
that she and many of her peers did it, but asked why they should be- 
have differently given that their teachers never read their papers. 
Why make the effort, if no one cares one way or another? For his 
part, the professor admitted that full-time teaching duties at three 
different universities — a load he had to carry in order to support his 
family — left him with no time to do more than make sure students 
met the formal requirements to hand in an essay and attend class. No 
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time, that is, to actually read anything beyond exam papers and dis- 
sertation theses. 

I’m convinced that while it may appear that ordinary Slovaks are 
as corrupt as their political and economic leaders, their corruption 
has different roots. It springs from the fact that basic things don’t 
work in this country, which turns ‘low-level’ corruption into a cop- 
ing mechanism. Rather than waste three hours at the doctor’s office, 
or risk an indifferent diagnosis or treatment, people go through in- 
formal, tribal channels to get what they need. Rather than spend sev- 
eral hours at a police station to get a car registered, they may give a 
cop friend twenty euros to speed things up. Rather than spend two 
weeks on a school assignment that will end up in the waste bin, un- 
read, they copy and paste from Wikipedia. 

‘High-level’ corruption, on the other hand, is not a coping mech- 
anism. It is a strategy to capture the state, to hijack democratic 
mechanisms for personal gain. It is not the result of a malfunctioning 
public sector; it is the direct cause of it. 

Clearly, if the Slovak state could be rescued from the hijackers, 
several things would happen. First, ordinary people would have few- 
er reasons to cheat or offer bribes, because basic services would im- 
prove. Without the massive financial drain of systemic corruption, 
teachers and medical staff could be paid more; free from its captors, 
the state and its servants could once again serve the public interest, 
including making sure that teachers and doctors did their (now bet- 
ter-paid) jobs properly. There would be more money for fixing pot- 
holes and building better roads, and more pressure on civil servants 
to provide them. The garbage littering public spaces, in a figurative 
sense, would be cleaned up, improving everyone’s mood and chal- 
lenging the belief that “things don’t work” in Slovakia. In other 
words — if we could fix high-level corruption, we would at the same 
time be eliminating the largest cause of low-level corruption. Easier 
said than done, of course. But perhaps not impossible. 


TKK 


One thing you learn from reading about successful anti- 
corruption fights around the world is that there is no magic formula. 
Successful strategies do have common elements, however: they en- 
gage the widest possible spectrum of society by giving people small, 
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non-confrontational tasks that allow them to participate without fear 
of sanction. 

In Slovakia, if the objective is to retake the state from the oli- 
garchs who captured it, the battle will have to be fought on several 
fronts. First, we need to create a community of people united by oth- 
er than ethnic or tribal loyalties; one that is united by shared beliefs, 
such as that the Slovak state belongs to its people. Building this 
community requires more than just putting people in touch with each 
other, however. It requires a Statotvorny akt of the kind that was 
lacking before 1993. 

Then, we have to offer this community small but tangible acts of 
resistance that they can perform. We have to enable them to recap- 
ture their state through a kind of guerilla warfare, which while peace- 
ful must be fought on multiple fronts at the same time. 

After Slovakia’s gold medal victory in 2002 at the World Hock- 
ey Championships in Sweden, it did indeed seem, as sociologist 
Sona Szomolanyi claimed, that in the ensuing celebration we were 
witnessing the birth of the modern Slovak nation. People were finally 
assembling on city squares for reasons other than political protest; 
the winning team had a multi-ethnic roster; and team captain Miro- 
slav Satan was even scolding politicians for betraying the interests of 
the nation: “this is what we can achieve when we play as a team,” he 
said during a parliamentary address. 

How brief and how shallow that moment of triumph now seems. 
A hockey championship could never have triggered the birth of the 
modern Slovak nation because the brilliant play of the hockey team 
was in such stark contrast to the dysfunction of the rest of the coun- 
try. Calling it a statotvorny moment was thus merely wishful think- 
ing; in reality, states arise when a critical mass of people agrees that 
they need it, want it and can run it themselves. 

This year, the gs" anniversary of the end of Communism, we are 
officially too old for wishful thinking. We know now that our state 
has been kidnapped and is being used by wealthy men hidden from 
our sight. We lack a community of like-minded people to oppose 
them, and to take their state back. Can one be created, before this 
second coming of normalizdcia entrenches the oligarchs in power for 
a generation to come? 

This is the challenge facing all third-sector (non-profit) actors 
whose focus is on corruption and public activism. One thing we have 
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learned is that people need to be better informed — it is not enough to 
simply expect that they will be able to decipher politics from the oc- 
casional evening news broadcast or from their morning tabloids. 
They must be shown how power is used in this country — how poli- 
tics really works. They need — and incredibly, still do not have — a 
history of the past twenty years that puts all the scandals and the dis- 
appointments and the betrayals in a context that will help voters 
make better choices at election time. 

Above all, they need to be connected to each other. Everyone 
who despairs at the state of Slovakia and wants to do something 
about it needs to feel part of a community of likeminded strangers. 
Only then will they be able to overcome the apathy that they feel as 
individuals. 

Shortly after the 2012 elections I founded a civic association, 
Pod povrchom, that aims to do these things — educate people about 
politics and public affairs, and provide an Internet platform for them 
to associate with each other. Through regular meetings with second- 
ary school and university students (sixty-two schools so far), we are 
slowly building up a database of contacts to people who are con- 
cerned about corruption and want to do something about it (over 
2,000 to date). We have also set up a Center for Independent Journal- 
ism that publishes investigative articles and provides training and 
mentoring for young would-be journalists. 

But as the months go by, it has become clear to me that the peo- 
ple leading the fight against corruption - NGOs, journalists, political 
activists — must themselves unite if we can hope to create a strong 
and lasting community of concerned Slovaks. Because on the other 
side of the barriers, the process of state capture is accelerating, not 
only in politics but everywhere that society remains open and inde- 
pendent. 

In a development that would have been inconceivable at the 
height of the Gorilla demonstrations, the giant holding company Pen- 
ta and its managing partner Jaroslav HaSéak have rolled out an ag- 
gressive strategy to buy up over half a dozen Slovak TV, online and 
print media assets. In early September of 2014 he announced the 
capture of the tabloid publisher 7 Plus (which gives him the most- 
read weekly Plus 7 dni and the second-most read daily Plus ] den), 
as well as of the respected business weekly Trend. Later in the month 
Has¢ak admitted he had bid for a controlling share in Petit Press, 
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publisher of over thirty titles including the iconic and feisty Sme 
broadsheet, which remains a symbol of journalistic independence. If 
his bid is accepted — and at the time of writing this essay there was 
nothing standing in his way — the Sme newsroom and management 
will be gutted, which was perhaps HaS¢éak’s true purpose in buying 
the paper in the first place. After all, it was Petit Press that published 
my book on the Gorilla scandal — and Petit Press that Penta sued, 
unsuccessfully, to keep the book off the shelves. 
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Transcarpathian Rus’ formed the eastern tip of the First Czecho- 
slovak Republic from 1919 to 1938 and, briefly of the Second 
Czecho-Slovak Republic from October 1938 to mid-March 1939. On 
November 2, 1939, Hungary annexed the southern, mostly Magyar 
regions of a by then autonomous Transcarpathian Rus’. On March 
16, after the demise of Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary annexed the re- 
mainder of the region. Soviet forces occupied the area during the 
final stages of World War II in Europe. In June of 1945 Czechoslo- 
vakia agreed to allow the U.S.S.R. to annex Transcarpathian Rus’ 
and both countries ratified the treaty of transfer in November of 
1945. From 1945 until 1991 it was part of the Soviet Union’s Ukrai- 
nian Soviet Socialist Republic and, after the collapse of the Soviet 
Union in December of 1991, it remained a province of independent 
Ukraine. The purpose of the Rychliks’ monograph is to describe and 
evaluate the region during its association with Czechoslovakia in the 
inner-war period. 

There was no doubt that the Czechoslovak government took over 
administration of a very complex and economically primitive prov- 
ince. The Rychliks’ account begins with a pre-1919 backround in 
which they summarize Czech, Magyar and Ukranian sources. They 
then continue with an historical survey up to 1919. We learn that 
Transcarpathian Rus’ consisted of four Hungarian counties, and that 
the Rusyn population had not yet developed any sense of national 
consciousness. The northern half of Transcarpathian Rus’ was moun- 
tainous and heavily forested while the south was flatter and more 
suited for agriculture. About two-thirds of of the population were 
Rusyns who spoke dialects closely related to Ukrainian. Minorities 
consisted of Magyars, Jews, Romanians, Germans and Roma. Prior 
to World War I any attempt to codify the Rusyn language was prob- 
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lematic. While Rusyn dialects were close to Ukrainian, the tsarist 
regime in Russia looked upon Ukrainian as a Russian dialect. That 
would make Rusyn dialects dialects of a dialect! 

Austria-Hungary’s collapse in 1918 brought political and eco- 
nomic chaos. Rusyn Americans had developed national conscious- 
ness by 1914, modelled somewhat on the Slovak experience. In the 
wake of Austria-Hungary’s collapse their leaders lobbied T. G. Ma- 
saryk, leader of the Czecho-Slovak independence movement, and 
President Woodrow Wilson, for a Rusyn association with the new 
Czechoslovak state, with the understanding that Subcarpathian Rus’ 
would have a large degree of autonomy. Masaryk agreed to this and 
after military confrontations with Hungary, Poland and indigenous 
Magyars, the Czechoslovak army, with the support of the United 
Kingdom, France and the U.S.A., successfully occupied the region 
by the end of 1919 and maintained sovereignty over it until the Ger- 
man annexation of the Czech lands in March of 1939. 

The Rychliks’ objective was to describe the social, cultural and 
political problems of the region and then evaluate how the Czecho- 
slovak government dealt with and responded to them. Given the 
complexity of a region that was blessed (cursed?) with a plethora of 
nationalities and languages, religions, hostile neighbors, and under- 
developed economy and national consciousness, the Czechoslovak 
government faced a monumental task. The political problem re- 
volved around autonomy for the area. The 1920 Czechoslovak con- 
stitution provided for Subcarpathian Rus’ to send four senators and 
nine representatives to Czechoslovakia’s National Assembly. Cze- 
choslovakia’s president, upon recommendation of the government, 
appointed a governor, whose power was limited, and a vice- 
governor, who exercised most administrative powers. Rusyns, both 
at home and in the U.S.A., were dissatisfied with the lack of auton- 
omy. Complicating the political situation were conflicts among Rus- 
yns, Ukrainofiles, Russofiles, Jews, and Magyars and further con- 
flicts between Russian Orthodox and Greek-Catholic Christians. 

Economic and infrastructure underdevelopment were also major 
problems. Before World War I, commerce and transit were basically 
north and south, while after 1919 these were oriented east-west. De- 
struction brought on by the war exacerbated these problems. The 
Rychliks provide maps, railway timetables, and agricultural and eco- 
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nomic data to embellish their account of economic and infrastructure 
development. 

The book devotes substantial space to language and education. 
As both religious and public schools evolved, language became a 
thorny issue. The Rychliks pointed out that literary languages are 
artificial, and that was certainly true in Subcarpathian Rus’. Rusyns 
had not developed a literary language that everybody could agree 
upon. How could this state establish a network of Schools when 
Rusyns could not agree if the language and textbooks of instruction 
should be in Ukranian, Russian, or in a local dialect? What should be 
the policy toward the minority Ukranian, Russian, Slovak, Czech, 
Magyar, Hebrew, Yiddish, German, Romanian, Roma Slovak and 
Czech speakers? The authors concluded that by 1938 there was no 
final resolution of the language issue. 

The authors concluded, with reservations, that Subcarpathian 
Rus’ progressed under the first Czechoslovak Republic. However, 
from the standpoint of political maturity, economic and infrastructure 
development, literacy, and steps towards the codification of lan- 
guage, the formidable problems listed above retarded its progress. 

The Rychliks’ work is a good companion to Paul R. Magocsi’s 
excellent The Shaping of a National Identity: Subcarpathian Rus’, 
1848-1948 (1978). The former gives a data-filled account of a twen- 
ty-year period in 183 pages, thirty of which are notes, railroad time- 
tables, maps and pictures, while Magocsi provides us with a very 
readable overview of the development of Subcarpathian Rus’ over 
100 years, along with a substantial, nearly 100-page, appendix and 
numerous notes. 
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David Doellinger. Turning Prayers into Protests: Religious- 
Based Activism and its Challenge to State Power in Socialist 
Slovakia and East Germany. Budapest: Central European University 
Press, 2013. xii-288 pp. Glossary, bibliography, index. 


JAMES RAMON FELAK 
University of Washington 


Poland, no doubt, comes to mind first when one considers the 
role played by religion and religious institutions in the events and 
processes leading up to the collapse of Communism in East Central 
Europe in 1989. David Doellinger reminds us, in his Turning 
Prayers into Protests, that there were other places in the region 
where religion was an active and significant force of social 
mobilization in the fateful developments of the 1980s, most notably 
Slovakia and East Germany. 

Doellinger juxtaposes the cases of Slovakia and the German 
Democratic Republic (GDR) in what is a truly comparative work. 
The focus is on the activists themselves, and the work is organized 
both thematically and chronologically. Each chapter gives sufficient 
attention to each situation, examining both cases in terms of a 
particular aspect of the issue, and establishing the impact and the 
limitations of the role of religion as a mobilizing force in each locale. 
Though an historian, Doellinger draws generously from sociology 
and political science. 

The author establishes the context for his case studies, attuned to 
the differences and similarities between them. In Slovakia, he 
examines the Roman Catholic Church, especially its underground 
branch, while in the GDR he looks at the official Evangelical 
Church, a primarily Lutheran institution. Doellinger notes for both 
cases the differences with regard to the degree of institutional 
autonomy for the Church, the level of religiosity among the 
population, and the type of activism. He examines for each state such 
factors as the social and informational networks established among 
activists and the processes whereby prayers were transformed into 
protests in the 1980s. 

Doellinger decided to do an in-depth study of the Slovak 
situation after two former Czech dissidents remarked that Slovakia 
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had had no dissidents or independent activism during the communist 
period, a far cry from reality. As a corrective to such ill-informed 
views, the author presents the Slovak case in great detail, analyzing 
the operations of the underground church, situating Catholic activism 
within the broader context of independent activity in Slovakia, and 
providing excellent descriptions and analyses of such critical 
examples of public mobilization as the Velehrad pilgrimage of 1985 
(drawing from 100,000 to 250,000 participants), the petition for reli- 
gious freedom of 1988 (signed by 300,000 to 400,000 Slovaks), and 
the Good Friday demonstration of March 25, 1988 in Bratislava. 
Doellinger notes the crucial role played by Karol Wojtita who, as 
Archbishop of Krakow, was a friend and supporter of the under- 
ground church in Slovakia, ordaining secret clergy in the 1970s. As 
Pope John Paul II, he gave a voice to the persecuted Church, con- 
demned the government-sponsored Pacem in Terris organization of 
Czechoslovak clergy, successfully encouraged Prague’s Archbishop 
Frantisek TomaSek to become more assertive on behalf of religious 
freedom, and energized Catholics in Slovakia and elsewhere. 

With respect to the GDR, Doellinger notes the strong influence 
of the Evangelical Church, made possible by its considerable 
autonomy, which enabled it to provide crucial support for inde- 
pendent activity. The church promoted and defended the so-called 
Bausoldaten, young men who served in non-combat units beside the 
East German military on grounds of conscientious objection to war 
and militarism. It provided meeting space, access to publishing, and 
other supports for peace, environmental, and social justice-oriented 
groups. Doellinger notes both the advantages enjoyed and constraints 
faced by activists on account of this close connection with the 
Evangelical Church. 

Doellinger’s work is especially valuable thanks to the type and 
array of sources he uses. Along with reports on religious activism 
and a large and diverse amount of religious samizdat found in more 
than a dozen archives, he has interviewed scores of activists, 
examined local church and government records for the GDR, and 
gained access to at least four private collections of former activists. 

A few relatively minor criticisms are in order. Though this book 
is expressly not a study of the inner-workings of the regime in its 
dealings with religion, the author might have done more with the 
records of the Czechoslovak Office for Church Affairs. This 
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organization did a competent job in monitoring religion in 
Czechoslovakia and might contain useful information about the 
underground church and other forms of Catholic activism. And the 
subsections marked “Summary” near the end of each chapter some- 
times do much more than summarize, but rather introduce important 
new material and perspectives not found earlier. 

Doellinger’s work is an extremely valuable contribution to our 
understanding of the late communist period in Czechoslovakia and 
the GDR, to the processes that brought about the collapse of 
communist regimes in 1989, and to the important role played by 
religion in these developments. Though genuinely comparative, and 
insightfully so, the book does maintain the distinction between the 
two states, so a reader whose interest lies more in Slovakia than in 
the GDR would have no problem accessing the parts of the book 
specific to the Slovak Socialist Republic. 


James Mace Ward. Priest, Politician, Collaborator: Jozef Tiso 
and the Making of Fascist Slovakia. Ithaca and London: Cornell 
University Press, 2013. xii, 362 pp., ill., notes, index. $39.95. 

GREGORY C. FERENCE 
Salisbury University 


James Mace Ward has written a first-rate biography of Jozef Ti- 
so, the only Roman Catholic priest, aside from the pope, to lead a 
modern European country. For his efforts, Ward received Honorable 
Mention in a 2014 competition of the premier North American 
scholarly organization, the Association for Slavic, East European, & 
Eurasian Studies Reginald Zelnik Book Prize. It is awarded annually 
for an outstanding monograph published on Russia, Eastern Europe 
or Eurasia in the field of history in the previous year. In his Preface, 
the author avers that he is “deeply committed to providing as accu- 
rate an account of this life as I can.” (xi) He has accomplished this 
task by conducting extensive research using Czech, English, Ger- 
man, Hungarian, and Slovak sources. Yet, Ward modestly apologizes 
that he did not have enough time to conduct more research for his 
book. 

As Ward shows, the life of Father Jozef Tiso remains multi-fa- 
ceted, complicated, and controversial. One can characterize his ca- 
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reer as opportunistic and full of contradictions. Before 1918, Tiso 
seemed destined to rise in the Roman Catholic Church hierarchy, 
and, as such, proved to be a loyal Hungarian — a charge that would 
haunt him for the rest of his life. By the conclusion of the First 
World War he became more nationally astute, and with the estab- 
lishment of Czecho-Slovakia, he turned to politics with a Catholic 
and Christian social agenda subsumed by Slovak nationalism. Throu- 
ghout his political life, Tiso became a master at organization, in- 
fighting, outmaneuvering, playing the various sides, and skillfully 
deflecting criticism by blaming others for his own faults and actions. 
He preferred to be ambiguous rather than take responsibility. Despite 
being a political animal, Tiso found time almost every Sunday from 
the 1920s until 1945 to celebrate Mass. 

In 1918, Ward continues, with the state in flux, Tiso became the 
secretary of the Slovak National Council in Nitra, and helped coordi- 
nate its occupation by Czecho-Slovak forces while attacking Jews as 
usurers, war profiteers, and revolutionaries. As the situation stabi- 
lized, Tiso joined Father Andrej Hlinka’s Slovak People’s (“Ludak’’) 
Party, abandoned his anti-Semitism, and became a political moderate 
who feared secularization. He served first in the Czechoslovak Par- 
liament and then as Minister of Public Health and Physical Educa- 
tion (1927-1929) where his accomplishments were modest. By the 
early 1930s, Tiso became Hlinka’s heir, but had to fend off a new 
generation of radical Cudak rivals who often thwarted his goals. Un- 
til 1938, he attempted to reconcile the Ludaks with the government 
and outflank “Godless” socialists. By then, since he realized he 
would no longer serve in the government, Tiso turned on Czechoslo- 
vakia by demanding greater autonomy for Slovakia. With the Repub- 
lic failing, he conducted talks with Hungary and Poland about Slo- 
vakia’s future while still maintaining a dialogue with Prague. 

After the 1938 Munich Crisis, Ward continues, Tiso blamed the 
Jews and the Czechs for the diktat while tightening his control over 
his party. He vacillated on Slovak independence since he did not 
want to be viewed as the person who destroyed Czechoslovakia, but 
when it became inevitable, he embraced it and took control of Slo- 
vakia despite opposition from the Holy See. Tiso saw the Slovak 
State as a step forward for national consciousness and confidence. As 
vodca, or leader of independent Slovakia, he ordered no political ex- 
ecutions and traveled freely with few bodyguards. Yet, he allied with 
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Nazi Germany and occasionally resisted its demands, but backed the 
deportation of two-thirds of Slovakia’s Jews. By 1943, as the war 
seemed lost, Tiso became conciliatory towards a reconstituted 
Czechoslovakia but did not understand the strength of the under- 
ground plotting the Slovak National Uprising (SNP) in the summer 
of 1944. Deeply hurt by the thought that Slovaks opposed his regime, 
Tiso nonetheless ordered the suppression of the SNP that resulted in 
the German occupation of Slovakia. In his last radio address as his 
government crumbled, Tiso portrayed himself as a martyr. 

Arrested by the Americans, and turned over to the Czechoslovak 
authorities, Tiso’s trial, according to Ward, became a travesty of 
justice dominated by unprofessional judges, packed courts, and polit- 
ical manipulations that assured a negative judgment. During the 
show trial, Tiso received the blame for, among other things, the de- 
struction of Czechoslovakia, the Holocaust, and the failure of the 
SNP. Sentenced to death, and despite a popular outcry in Slovakia, 
the court and central government denied his and influential requests 
for clemency while his co-defendants and counterparts in the Czech 
Lands received lesser sentences. The Communists used Tiso’s trial 
and execution as a political tool against the Slovak Democrats in 
their bid for power. 

After Tiso’s death in 1947, Ward continues, Tiso remained con- 
troversial. Slovak émigrés turned him into an anti-Communist patriot 
martyr who was a victim of circumstances. Meanwhile, communist 
Czechoslovakia portrayed him as a clerical-fascist war criminal. Af- 
ter the fall of Communism in 1989, Tiso resurfaced as a destabilizing 
factor in Czechoslovak politics. Emigrés, supported by the cultural 
institution Matica slovenska and, sometimes, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, attempted to rehabilitate Tiso, but historians at the Slovak 
Academy of Sciences parried this effort after reasserting their inde- 
pendent academic credentials, thereby presenting a more balanced 
and scholarly perspective. The issue in today’s Slovakia remains a 
“grey” topic in which Tiso is neither popular nor condemned. 

This objective biography will remain a classic in English as Tiso 
will no longer be presented in simple black and white terms as in the 
past. It is an excellent source for students of nationalism, political 
Catholicism, the history of Czechoslovakia and Slovakia, and post- 
Communism. It is a shame that Ward’s book did not win the Zelnik 
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Book Prize which would have given it greater notoriety and expo- 
sure. 


Miroslav Londak. Ekonomické reformy v Ceskoslovensku v 50. a 
60. Rokoch 20. storocia a slovenska ekonomika. Bratislava: His- 
toricky ustav SAV, 2010. 295pp. Bibliography, English summary, 
index of names. 
MARTIN POSPISIL 
CERGE-EI, and Charles University, Prague 


Ever since the communist and capitalist economic systems began 
competing in the 1920s, economists and historians have explored the 
efficiency, performance, and stability of these systems. Today, there 
is a general consensus that Soviet-style Communism failed. At the 
same time, there is still a limited understanding of how the com- 
munist economic system was built, especially in smaller countries. 

Miroslav Londak tries to bridge this gap and focuses on econom- 
ic development in Slovakia after the 2" World War. Londak’s book 
is a well-researched publication aimed at better understanding of the 
Slovak industrialization, economic system-building, and reconstruc- 
tion within the Czechoslovakia of the 1950s and 1960s. 

To explain the Slovak post-war economic reforms, Londak 
adopted a descriptive methodology that required an analysis of a 
long list of statistical publications, documents, and speeches. Like a 
good historian, he picked up a great deal about the concerns and 
problems that drove the building of the economic system of the time. 
For the novice there is much to be learned here. For example, in the 
Introduction (p.9), he rightly notes that it is often forgotten how 
much of today’s economic development of Slovakia is linked to the 
decades of the post-war situation in Czechoslovakia. 

The book notes the astonishing pace of communist socio- 
economic reforms. For example, the author describes the amazing 
speed of post-War Czechoslovak asset nationalization and collectivi- 
zation. Londak rightly stresses an important point (sometimes forgot- 
ten in related debates) that many policies associated with the Com- 
munists (e.g. nationalization) had actually been introduced by Presi- 
dent Bene’ during 1945-1948, before the Communists fully took 
power. The publication also analyses federalization tendencies in 
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Slovakia and various efforts to reform the inefficient Soviet-style 
economic system: e.g. the First and Second economic reforms in the 
1950s and 1960s, reform ideas related to the Prague Spring, as well 
as the hopeless attempts to reform the economy in the 1980s. 

Londak’s book contains a lot of statistical data and references to 
original documents to illustrate the point. In his research, the author 
includes documents — often very rare ones — to show the develop- 
ment of various sectors of the economy, the level of industrialization, 
or employment. Certain statistics are telling: While in 1947, 80% of 
Czechoslovak exports went to the West, this share gradually de- 
creased to 12-25% in only one decade. Another statistic nicely illus- 
trates the continuous emigration from Slovakia. Around 220,000 
people left Slovakia between WW I and WW II, which created a 
large job market mismatch. 

Despite providing a lot of information, however, the book suffers 
from several drawbacks. First, it stops short of where it should ideal- 
ly begin. In the Introduction, Londak asks an important question: Is it 
possible to successfully reform Soviet-Style Communism? While the 
consensus today is that such a reform is not possible, Londak does 
not try to answer the question. In many ways, a descriptive approach 
based on statistical data produced by communist state agencies is not 
appropriate to explain the development and the failure of Czech and 
Slovak communist economies. Good examples are the flawed data 
on employment in sectors. Due to enormous overemployment in the 
economy, information on sectoral employment does not bring much 
value apart from a simple description of how the communist planners 
wanted to allocate the labor force across various sectors of the econ- 
omy. 

Second, the monograph devotes only limited space to analyzing 
why Czechoslovakia adopted that particular set of economic reforms. 
While it is clear that Stalin was pushing for certain policies, not all 
Central and Eastern European satellites built the same socio- 
economic system. There were strong differences, for example, be- 
tween Polish, Hungarian, but naturally also between Yugoslav and 
Czechoslovak systems. It would have been useful to analyze why 
Czechoslovakia adopted the implemented the set of policies it adopt- 
ed. In this respect, the book could also better analyze the “starting 
blocks” of Czechoslovak reforms. As these reforms were mainly 
coming from Soviet blueprints, the book would deserve at least a 
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short summary of the Soviet pre-1945 legacy: e.g. the Russian Civil 
War, the New Economic Policy, the Five Year Plans, Stalinism, col- 
lectivization, or central planning which were all part of this new So- 
viet experience, instrumental for Czechoslovak post-war policy mak- 
ing. 
Third, the book relies solely on Czech or Slovak literature. Of 
234 items in the bibliography, only nine have been published outside 
(the former) Czechoslovakia. While it is natural that local literature 
serves as the primary source of this type of research, it would have 
been more than appropriate to also refer to e.g. Soviet or Polish liter- 
ature. Moreover, as the book is narrowly focused on Slovak econom- 
ic development, the question of the Hungarian minority would de- 
serve better analysis again with a reference to Hungarian scholars in 
this area. 

The reader also feels overwhelmed by the amount of statistical 
data presented in the book. The strong emphasis on descriptive statis- 
tics without a clear message is often confusing (e.g. on pp.115-120). 
Some tables might have been better explained as figures, graphs, or 
even better maps. Crucially, while presenting many tables, Londak 
devotes too little space to linking the data with the story in the text 
and he misses the opportunity to explain why things happened the 
way they happened. Why were Czechs and Slovaks so willing to in- 
troduce communist measures, which in a few decades ruined the 
economy? How was it possible to establish the totalitarian regime so 
effectively and so quickly? Why were Communists not able to im- 
plement their economic plans? These are questions that can hardly be 
explained using communist statistical data, whose reliability is un- 
certain. The book would deserve a disclaimer at the beginning noting 
the limitations of the use of these data. 

Moreover, while Czech and Slovak economic disparities are ana- 
lyzed sufficiently, more focus could have been put on regional, with- 
in-country variation. For example, how did Bratislava compare with 
the east of Slovakia over time? Which were the poorest regions and 
did they pick up over time? Which regions benefitted from industri- 
alization, which did not, and why? And most of all, how did the life 
of an ordinary citizen look? These questions are unanswered. 

To supplement the collection of statistical data, Londak’s publi- 
cation would benefit from interviews with those concerned. These 
could have been either communist decision makers, their relatives, or 
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those affected by the decisions. Londak’s book contains only a few 
of these “human” elements: for example, to illustrate the absurd bu- 
reaucratic decision-making within the communist economic system, 
the book mentions the story of a director who had to sign 100,000 
documents in one month (p.127). The publication would benefit from 
more of these little stories to illustrate the point. Doing so would 
make the book less dry and more “human” (A good example of this 
approach is Anne Applebaum’s /ron Curtain: The Crushing Of East- 
ern Europe, 1944-1956). 

Finally, the book lacks a clear motivation for any international 
reader. How is the economic development of Slovakia in the 1950s 
and 1960s relevant for today? There are at least several issues that 
matter beyond Slovakia: the distribution of power, subsidiarity and 
local nationalism (e.g. relevant for the EU today), the limits of gov- 
ernment strategy planning and supply side economic policy (relevant 
for any policy-makers, especially in post-Soviet countries), or the 
analysis of Slovak industrialization (relevant for many developing 
countries). Unfortunately, none of this is mentioned in the book. 

When reading Londak’s monograph, one does not — and cannot — 
understand the cruelty, violence and targeted threats to political op- 
ponents, which all were associated with the economic reforms. The 
communist economy was built on terror, propaganda, harassment, 
and persecution. Londak presents the era of Czechoslovak com- 
munist-building of the 1950s and 1960s as a game of statistical num- 
bers and often failed economic policy-making. This is a dangerous 
approach as too many lives were lost during this era. 

So why did the communist economic system fail, including in 
Slovakia? Let’s mention two factors. First, the explanation is actually 
presented in the words of economist Ota Sik (p.132) who noted in 
the 1960s that communist enterprises would not become efficient or 
innovative unless or until the consumer drove the production pro- 
cess. This key point, which helps to explain the inherent inefficiency 
of the communist economic system, would deserve a better analysis. 
Another factor (briefly mentioned on p.151) is that price in a central- 
ly planned economy is completely unrelated to objective economic 
conditions. In a market economy, price is a result of equality be- 
tween supply and demand and as a result it provides the key infor- 
mation to consumers and producers. Consumers can compare prod- 
ucts based on price and producers can compete on producing with 
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the lowest costs so that their price is low. Finally, market price is 
information to potential producers who know that if they are able to 
produce the same product with a lower price, they will succeed. As 
such, market price is the ultimate driver of economic development. 
However, in a centrally planned economy, price fulfils none of these 
functions as it is administratively set with no reference to market 
conditions. This leads to the ultimate failure of the system. 

To conclude, Ekonomické reformy is a well-researched book, 
which analyzes an important topic using a large number of original 
Czechoslovak sources. Londak has tried to tell the story of the Slo- 
vak post-war economy, which has an impact on today’s economic 
structure and performance. However, the main message of the publi- 
cation gets lost in dubious communist statistical data, and the story is 
not well connected. Regrettably, while being a good reference point, 
the publication misses an important opportunity to probe why the 
post-war economy of Slovakia was built the way it was built, why it 
failed, and why it matters for today. The descriptive approach based 
on flawed communist statistics left the most important questions un- 
answered. 


Jan Carnogursky. Dennik, 1994-2007. PreSov: Michal Vasko, 
2013, 190 pp. Afterword by Ondrej Podolec, index of names. 
JAN RYCHLIK 
Charles University, Prague 


Jan Carnogursky (b. 1944) was one of the leading figures of the 
anti-Communist dissident movement in Czechoslovakia between 
1969 and 1989 and also an important personality in Slovak politics 
after November of 1989. In February of 1990 he founded the Chris- 
tian Democratic Movement (KDH), the right-of the center political 
party which became part of the Slovak government coalition after the 
first free elections in June of 1990. After the so-called “Velvet Revo- 
lution” (November, 1990) he was a Deputy Prime Minister in the 
Federal government of Marian Calfa and simultaneously a Deputy 
Prime Minister of the Slovak government of Milan Cié. After the 
first free elections (8 — 9 June 1990), when the KDH joined in a coa- 
lition with the Public Against Violence (VPN), Carnogursky was a 
Deputy Prime Minister in the first government of Vladimir Me¢iar 
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(than a nominee of the VPN), and after the split of the VPN and the 
fall of Meciar, he was appointed Slovak Prime Minister (April 23, 
1991). After the second free elections (5 - 6 June 1992) which 
Me¢iar’s new party — the Movement for Democratic Slovakia 
(HZDS) won, the KDH ended in opposition. 

Carnogursky was the leading figure of the opposition 
against Me¢iar’s non-democratic and autocratic rule which some- 
times even used criminal methods and violence against its opponents 
and led to the international isolation of Slovakia. Carnogursky partic- 
ipated in the establishment of a new party — the Slovak Democratic 
Coalition (SDK) led by MikulaS Dzurinda and was appointed Minis- 
ter of Justice in Dzurinda’s broad anti-Me¢iar coalition government 
(October 30, 1998 — October 15, 2002). Throughout this period Car- 
nogursky was a deputy in the Slovak National Council (the Slovak 
Parliament) for the KDH (with the exception of the period when he 
was the Minister of Justice). 

Carnogursky’s diary covers the period from August 27, 1994 
to June 24, 2007. His notes of the events are usually short and illus- 
trate the attitude of Slovakia towards some important international 
events. However, the war in Bosnia-Hercegovina and the Dayton 
agreement in 1995 and the bombing of Serbia by NATO in 1999 are 
surprisingly missing. It is difficult to say whether Carnogursky did 
not consider these events worthy of notice or whether they were in 
the diary but he decided not to publish them. Carnogursky noted his 
discussions with various political leaders, diplomats and church 
functionaries. The diary sheds some light on new and important facts 
about the background of important events in the history of Slovakia 
of the past two decades, mainly: the political struggle against the 
HZDS and Vladimir Meéiar, the formation of a broad anti-Meciar 
coalition; and international problems, mainly Slovak relations with 
Hungary, the USA and Russia. However, from the diary we can learn 
more about Carnogursky’s standpoints than about the events them- 
selves. To understand the diary properly, it is not only necessary to 
know Slovak political history of the past twenty-five years, but also 
to know something about Carnogursky’s political and family back- 
grounds and his ideas and thinking. 

Carnogursky is a conservative Catholic politician who, on the 
one hand was active in the dissident movement and struggle against 
Communism, but on the other hand he has always been critical of 
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American foreign policy and Western liberalism and secularism. 
While he criticized and opposed the policy of the former Soviet Un- 
ion, after the fall of Communism Carnogursky advocated coopera- 
tion with Russia and saw Russian Orthodox Christianity as a source 
of spiritual revival of the western Christian world. His views, how- 
ever, are not always accepted in today’s Slovakia. Knowing this, it 
cannot surprise anyone that the diary reveals Carnogursky’s opposi- 
tion to Slovakia’a admittance to NATO and his friendly relations 
with Russia. 

Carnogursky’s diary is certainly worth reading and may be use- 
ful for historians trying to understand the history of Czechoslovakia, 
Slovakia and of Central Europe in general in the period 1994-2007. 


Robert M. Zecker. Race and America’s Immigrant Press: How 
the Slovaks were Taught to Think Like White People. New York: 
Bloomsbury, 2013. 348pp. Notes, illustrations, bibliography, index. 


M. MARK STOLARIK 
University of Ottawa 


Robet M. Zecker claims that “This is the book I didn’t want to 
write. At least not at first” (page 1). Since Zecker is of partial Slo- 
vak-American heritage, he was shocked by the racial references he 
found in the Slovak-American press from the 1890's to the 1940's 
while working on his University of Pennsylvania dissertation on the 
Slovak-American community in Philadelphia. After some reflection, 
and more research, he decided to document the rise of racism among 
Slovaks and Rusyns (and Eastern Europeans in general) in the Unit- 
ed States, as reflected in their newspaper press. He felt that this side 
of the story had not previously been covered by scholars of Eastern 
European immigration to the United States of America. 

Zecker traced the rise of racism in the Slavic-American press to 
the enaction of Jim Crow laws in the American South in the 1890's 
and the subsequent lynching of several thousand Black-Americans. 
Initially, editors of ethnic newspapers were horrified by reports of 
lynchings in the South, but, within a decade, the horror changed to 
mere reporting or even agreement with the lynchings. Why? Zecker 
argues that Slavic-Americans, fearful of their own status as unskilled 
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laborers almost at the bottom of the social ladder, were glad that 
Blacks and Asians were below them still, and therefore, more inferi- 
or than themselves. Indeed, Slavic-Americans soon bought into the 
theory of “whiteness,” whereby they (or their children) would even- 
tually become respected members of the middle-class, which, of 
course, was white. Once they bought into America’s racist society 
and its social hierarchy, Slavic Americans began to “ape the 
WASPS,” as the expression goes. Their newspapers approvingly re- 
produced not only reports of lynchings of Blacks in the American 
South, but also advertisements that featured gross stereotypes of 
Blacks, which portrayed them as primitive savages. Furthermore, 
most Slavic-American neighborhoods, which often had Slovak Halls, 
Rusyn Halls, Polish Halls, etc. staged minstrel shows in the 1920's 
and 1930's, as did “mainstream” American neighborhood theaters. 
Finally, most Slavic Americans, like those who came before them, 
did not want Blacks to move into their neighborhoods and resisted 
government-led integration efforts in the 1960's and 1970's. In be- 
coming “Americans,” Slavic-Americans adopted the racist attitudes 
of their white predecessors. 

As Zecker predicted, this is a disturbing book. Most of the histo- 
ries of the Southern and Eastern Europeans, who came to the United 
States in search of work and a better life in the 1870's to the 1920's, 
have focused on their slow, but steady rise on the American social 
ladder. Unfortunately, most historians have also ignored how these 
immigrants and their children had to adapt to American society by 
adopting the racist attitudes of their predecessors and become 
“white” in the process. 

The book suffers from only two deficiencies, perhaps caused by 
the publisher. The first is that the copious footnotes (pp. 253-308) 
appear at the back of the book, making it extremely tedious for the 
historian to read. The second is that Zecker did not separate his list- 
ing of periodicals from books and articles in the bibliography. It 
would have been instructive to discover, for instance, how many 
years (and which years) of Jednota, or Amerikansky russky viestnik, 
and other ethnic newspapers he had read. 

On the other hand, Zecker fulfilled very well his duties as an his- 
torian. He deeply mined the rich archival resources of the Immigra- 
tion History Research Center at the University of Minnesota, the ar- 
chives of the Balch Institute for Ethnic Studies at the Pennsylvania 
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Historical Society in Philadelphia, the New York Public Library, and 
several others. Finally, Zecker read most of the important books and 
articles relating to immigration to North America in the last 130 
years. He is to be commended for a job well-done. 


M. Mark Stolarik. Where is My Home? Slovak Immigration to 
North America (1870-2010). [Immigration from Europe to North 
America, Vol. 1] Bern: Peter Lang, 2012. xix, 392 pp. Notes, illus- 
trations, bibliography, index. $99.95. 


WILLIAM J. GALUSH 
Loyola University of Chicago (retired) 


This is an excellent overview of Slovaks in the tumultuous 
period from the late nineteenth century to the present, thoughtfully 
and engagingly portrayed through the experiences of one family. 
Mark Stolarik seeks to combine the personal with the general in 
history and succeeds admirably. The familial dimension benefits 
from numerous interviews by the author while he relies on his 
extensive reading and archival research on Slovak immigration for 
the larger narrative. 

The story of Slovaks, an oppresed minority within the multi- 
ethnic Dual Monarchy of Austria-Hungary, shows them seeking 
improvement both by departure elsewhere and striving to develop a 
sense of common identity in the homeland in the face of strenuous 
efforts by their Hungarian overlords to magyarize them. The 
transoceanic aspect is important and the author demonstrates 
enduring connections which significantly influenced the homeland. 
About a third of immigrants to North America returned, and as with 
the Poles in my own research, brought back a heightened sense of 
Slovak identity and a desire for a more modern lifestyle which 
stimulated their villages. Lacking the equivalent of Galicia, the 
Austro-Hungarian province essentially under Polish control from the 
late nineteenth century, Slovaks in America took on a greater role in 
supporting nationalism in the homeland through their fraternal- 
benefit societies and the Slovak League of Amerca (f. 1907). 
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The theme of Slovak nationalism informs the narrative. The 
World War I agreements to create a federal Czecho-Slovakia were 
subverted by T. G. Masaryk and his followers. The variations among 
the diaspora, with the Roman Catholics being the most nationalistic, 
emerge clearly and the author gives a nuanced and sympathetic 
account of interwar patriotism and the emergence of an independent 
Slovakia in 1939. With reunification after 1945, Slovaks abroad were 
the only ones able to articulate a nationalist position. Support for the 
united country came mainly from a tiny leftist element and from 
some Lutheran Slovaks. The post-1989 era offered the opportunity 
for the reappearance of an independent Slovakia and Stolarik clearly 
rejoices at the success of the effort. 

The Stolariks were strivers. Some went to the United States 
while others remained at home, seeking through education and white 
collar employment to elevate their status. Imrich, father of Mark, 
became the city assessor of Martin and led a comfortable existence 
even during World War II, continuing government employment 
under the newly independent Slovak Republic. The defeat of their 
German sponsors and fears of a communist Czechoslovakia 
prompted Imrich and his family to flee to Austria, where Mark and 
his siblings lived until they were able to move to Canada. The 
author's parents had a strong interest in education and nationalism 
and encouraged participation in ethnic activities in the new land. 
This speaks to the question of identity in the title wherein ethnic 
consciousness sustained a sense of self and group despite multiple 
changes of government and location. Family was also a major factor 
in making a living, with aid in getting jobs and information on the 
new land helpful in adjustment and upward mobility. 

One of the most engaging aspects of the book is the use of 
familial anecdote to bring life to history. For example, during World 
War II female relatives of the author, needing to milk goats in a time 
of food scarcity, persuaded nearby soldiers to stop shelling so the 
animals would calm down! Stolarik also offers accounts of 
misleading meddling communist officials while his homeland 
relatives provided shelter, assistance and advice during his research 
in Slovakia. 

The larger narrative would benefit from greater acknowled- 
gement of variety. The author likely overstates the general persis- 
tence of the immigrant vision of an enclosed Slovak identity in the 
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second generation. In Minneapolis, with five Polish (and one Slovak) 
Catholic parishes, marriages at the largest Polish congregation by 
1940 recorded over 50% with one non-Polish spouse, and the greater 
paucity of Slovaks might well have fostered such patterns there or 
elsewhere. In this regard Stolarik is better in the helpful comparison 
of American and Canadian Slovak development, noting contrasts as 
well as similarities and offering plausible interpretations for variety. 
The book is a stimulating study which will repay the attention of 
scholars and interesting laypersons alike. 
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REBEKAH KLEIN-PEJSOVA is an Assistant Professor of 
History at Purdue University specializing in modern Jewish and East 
Central European History. She is the author of Mapping Jewish Loy- 
alties in Interwar Slovakia (Indiana University Press, 2015), and ar- 
ticles in the Austrian History Yearbook, and the AJS Review. She 
received her Ph.D. from Columbia University. Her research interests 
span transnational approaches to the social and political history of 
East Central European Jewry, comparative nationalism, and refugee 
studies. 


STEFAN KUCIK (Ph.D., PreSov) is an Assistant Professor in 
the Faculty of Education, Catholic University in Ruzomberok. He is 
the editor of Mytus arealita : Zbornik prispevkov z medzindrodnej 
vedeckej konferencie organizovanej Historickym ustavom Katolickej 
univerzity v Ruzomberku pri prilezitosti stého vyrocia Cernovskej 
tragédie (Ruzomberok, 2008), the author of Podiel americkych Slo- 
vdkov na autonomistickom hnuti na Slovensku (1918 — 1938) (Mar- 
tin, 2011) and co-author of Slovenské a ceské krajanské hnutie vy USA 
(do roku 1918) (PreSov, 2014). He has also published a number of 
articles in scholarly journals. 


MIROSLAV MICHELA (Ph.D., Komarno) is an Assistant Pro- 
fessor at the Institute of Czech and Slovak History at Charles Uni- 
versity in Prague and a Senior Researcher at the Institute of History, 
Slovak Academy of sciences in Bratislava. His research interests in- 
clude the politics of memory and nationalism in Czechoslovakia and 
East-Central Europe. He has written many scholarly articles and 
chapters in books and the monograph Pod heslom integrity: Slov- 
enska otazka v politike Madarska 1918-192] (Bratislava: Kalligram, 
2009). 


DALIBOR MIKULAS, (PhD. Comenius University) is a lin- 
guist who specializes in English. He teaches in the Department of 
English Language and Literature, University of Zilina. He research 
interests are in English lexicology and lexicography. He has pub- 
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lished over thirty articles and book chapters in his area of expertise. 
Recently, he has focused his attention on lexicographic works pub- 
lished by Slovak authors in North America. 


TOM NICHOLSON (M.A. Queen’s University) is an investi- 
gative journalist for the daily Sme (Bratislava). He is author of the 
best-selling non-fiction book Gorila (2012) and co-editor of the 
Global Report on Slovakia (1999-2008). Mr. Nicholson has taught 
English at various Slovak universities, and teaches investigative 
journalism and history at the Pan-European University and the Uni- 
versity of Economics in Bratislava. He was editor-in-chief and pub- 
lisher of The Slovak Spectator (Bratislava) from 1998 through 2007. 


MARIAN MARK STOLARIK, (Ph.D., Minnesota), is Profes- 
sor of History and holder of the Chair in Slovak History and Culture 
at the University of Ottawa. From 1979 to 1991 he was President and 
CEO of the Balch Institute for Ethnic Studies in Philadelphia, and 
director of its press. He specializes in the history of Slovak immigra- 
tion to North America. He has published nine books and over sixty 
articles in the field, including Where is my Home? Slovak Immigra- 
tion to North America, 1870-2010 (Berne: Peter Lang, 2012). 
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GUIDELINES FOR MANUSCRIPTS 


Manuscripts for possible publication should be sent to the editor. 
Articles should normally not exceed twenty-five pages in length, 
should be typed double-spaced, should include footnotes at the bot- 
tom of the page, and should be submitted in electronic format (sto- 
larik@uottawa.ca), using either MicrosoftWord or WordPerfect. 
Text and format should adhere to the Chicago Manual of Style. 
Proper orthography and diacritical marks must be supplied for all 
foreign words. All submitted articles will be sent to an outside reader 
for evaluation. Books for review are to be sent to the editor. Unsolic- 
ited book reviews are not encouraged. 
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